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The Jungle isT^mtra 

F. SPENCER CHAPMAN, D.S.O, 


Titis extract, taken from Colonel Chapmans story of the Resistance 
during the Japanese invasion and occupation of Malaya, is chosen to 
illustrate what the author calls the "armed neutrality” of the jungle. 
After reading the auount which follows — certainly afier reading the 
whole story — one might well consider this a perfect example of under- 
statement. 

The journey described took place in January, 1943, and is typical of 
what happened to the "stay-behind parties”. Plans had been made in 
August, 1941, jor the organization of these parties whose rSle would 
be to supply intelligence and, in the event of their being overrun by the 
enemy, to operate against his lines of communication; they would also 
organize sabotage and anti-Japanese propaganda and assist raiding 
parties sent in from unoccupied areas. But this scheme was not pro- 
ceeded with until the Japanese had landed at Kota Bharu in December 
1941, when as Colonel Chapman says, "it was far too late for the 
plan to be effective”. The author, however, spent almost three and a 
half years in the Malayan jungle with a few fellow officers, much of 
the time being spent in co-operating with Chinese guerillas. 

My experience is that the life of the British private soldier 
accidentally left behind in the Malayan jungle was only a few 
months, while the average N.C.O., being more intelligent, might 
last a year or even longer. To them the jungle seemed predom- 
inantly hostile, being full of man-eating tigers, deadly fevers, 
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venomous snakes and scorpions, natives "with poisoned darts, and 
a host of half-imagined nameless terrors. They ■were unable to 
adapt themselves to a nev? way of life and a diet of rice and 
vegetables; in this green hell they expected to be dead ■within 
a few weeks — and as a rule they were. The other school of 
thought, that the jungle teems livitii wild animals, fowls, and fish 
which are simply there for the taking, and that luscious tropical 
fruits — ^paw-paw, yams, breadfruit and all that, drop firom the 
trees, is equally misleading. The truth is that the jungle is neutral. 
It provides any amount of fresh water, and unlimited cover for 
fiicnd as well as foe — an armed neutrality, if you like, but 
neutrality nevertheless. It is the attitude of mind that determines 
whether you go under or survive. “There is nothing, either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so.” The jtmgle itse^ is neutrah 

The first night found us beside the Sungei Sempan, We 
camped on a sandbank several feet above the water-line, as it 
was the only more or less level place we could find. When we 
undressed to bathe in the river, we found many bloated leeches 
sfeck to various parts of our bodies. The theory is that leeches 
t ^ teeth stay in and fester; they 

s ould be removed by touching them ■with salt, tobacco, a 
so ution of areca nut, or a cigarette-end. My experience is ^t 

c woimds bleed just as much and are just as likely to go septic 
nowever they are removed. 


c rrin continued, and ■with some difficulty we managed to 
m *c a re. Harvey had said that bamboo, however wet, vriU 
ways um, but this is true only when you have once kindled a 
cm a ^ yet to learn that one must always take a piece of 
to start die fire. Since our packs were so hea^vy, 

cm n IP r “ "we could. We then 

of oiir ° ”^“cha to sleep on and made a lean-to shelter out 
than ever 'Sheets. The rain was coming do^wn harder 

than ever and wc went to bed soaking wet and very miserable. 
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During the night it rained very heavily indeed and die river rose 
so rapidly that, finding ourselves on an island, we iiad to strike 
camp and cross a roaring torrent to the bank, where we sat 
shivering disconsolately imtil daylight. 

Next day was purgatory. We wasted half a box of matches 
before we could persuade the sodden bamboo to light; dien it 
started to rain again and we gave up the attempt to dry our 
clothes. We now climbed out of tbe river valley and set a course 
due west, making for a col half-way between Gunong Liang 
(6,341 feet) and Gimong Semangko which, at 3,985 feet, is die 
lowest point in that section of die Main Range watershed. 

I was now to leam diat navigation in thick mountainous jimgle 
is die most difficult in the world — and I had always radier ffinded 
myself at map reading and finding my way in all types of country 
from Greenland to Australia. In the first place, it is quite im- 
possible to find out where you are on die map; die limit of our 
visibility is fifty to a hundred yards, and even if you are on some 
steep hili-side, where a small landslide has opened up a window 
through which you can catch a glimpse of another steep blue 
tree-clad hiU-side, you are none the wiser, as one hill is exacdy 
like another. There are no landmarks — and if there were, you 
could not see them. Another difficulty is that there is no way of 
judging distance: it took us more than a week to realize we were 
taking eight houn to travel one mile on the map instead of the 
three or foiur miles we imagined, judging by the amount of 
energy we were expending. Perhaps the greatest impediment to 
navigation is that, living decided to move in a certain direction, 
you are quite imable to do so owing to the difficulties of the 
terrain: we were continually forced off our course by swamps, 
thickets, precipices, outcrops of rock, and rivers. It was impossible 
even to follow a ridge unless it was very steep and clearly marked. 
With such limited visibility it was seldom clear which was the 
main ridge and we soon found omrselves down in the valley 
bottom, having inadvertently followed a subsidiary spur. In the 
end I found it best to follow the line of least resistance as long as 
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we worked steadily westward; but we very soon had absolutely 
no idea where we were on the map. 

All the third day it poured with rain, and night found us on 
the top of a ridge about 3,000 feet high. We had not intended to 
camp so high up, but in the afternoon, to our great delight, we 
had come across the remains of what had once been a f^ly wide 
path running straight up a ridge to the north-west, and we had 
m^e very good toe. That evening, by a strange anomaly, we 
suffered to^es from thirst as we could find no water and for 
once It had stopped raining. This is the only time I can ever 
remember being really short of water in the jungle; but during 

e mght It began to rain again and we collected the water in a 
ground-sheet. That night, although we huddled close together, 
we suffer^ so much fi:om the cold that it was almost impossible 
0 s eep. We determined that on the following night we would 
keep a huge fire burning until dawn. 

Next day we followed out ridge up and up until we came to 

the sumnut, wbch appeared to be above the tree-line, though in 

feet su^eyors l^d probably cut down the vegetation to get a 

l«f h re-established themselves. The 

oftuhTti ^ ^cre covered with rhododendron scrub, some 

so thiVV ^ coarse shrubs and moss which were 

inp- thp ^ clambered over the top of them without touch- 
ing the ground at all. 

ever*^^n^^p^ *herc was one of the most wonderful views I have 
the T ^ realized the terrifying vastness of 

neak j direction there were tree-dad hills, 

and blue faff ' ^ i then violet 

w^ no 5 / die distance. Iherc 

beini “d the only sign of human 

of Frascr’c duster of red bungalows on the top 

bai die south.% working out 

rect^I^L?°” “"dier p 4 that I fould 

Kubane Baht ( die summit of Bukit 
.^ubang Babi (or the hiU of the wild boar's wallow). 3.999 feet 


is Neuircl 


above sea-levd- i£is trsj^ taa tsiw 
I had intended and I had so 
prominent ridge to tne sosr:— 

The sathfecdon cf Behig anl 
life, but our optiiniim "svas se-: 
heavily all die afbmc-nn 
found diat die continual s-: 
from die tin contsming err 
integrated. The same tt~grrr.£:ar 
of it had disappear?*;^ ^ cr :-r — rr 


■rS: ert £ ~eiv co: 


r north dian 
rse alons a 
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what vras lefr of orr thnrt and a 
Had "we known that the jrrrrr 
week we should certhnty rare 
finished the last of the t~er. £:cc 
had only taw oatmeal — cf ■ 
fairly large bag—ms 
evening, and for die I 
Where we went after i 
I have no idea, thor^ I 
west The going grew wm 
bered up hills so steer - 
with both hands to tmE ems 
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every kind of d^rV°- — — 
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others’ footwear rotted away and by the end of the journey had 
almost completely disintegrated. 

We soon developed a tegular drill. The man who was in firont 
did not carry a Tommy-gun, but cut a path so that he could just 
pass through. The second man widened the track and marked 
the route more clearly by bending saplings down or blaang tree 
trunks, and the third man merely followed and checked the 
course with a compass, for, imless he were caretuHy watched, the 
leading man might turn through half a circle in a few minutes 
without being in the least aware of it, as we could not see the 
sun and there were no landmarks save the interminable tree 
trunks on which to march. Every half-hour we changed places. 
Our hands, unused to the continuous hard work of using the 
parang (Malay jungle-knife) and softened by being always wet, 
blistered terribly; and our clothes as well as our hands and faces 
were soon lacerated by thorns. Two of us had deep wounds 
resulting fiom our lack of skill with the parang. We were so 
bitterly cold at night that we were only too glad to set off the 
moment it was light enough to travel (about six o’clock) and by 
three in the afternoon we usually stopped, not only because we 
were too exhausted to continue, but so that we could rest before 
it became too cold to sleep. As soon as we stopped, we de-leeched 
ourselves, washed away the clotted blood, and then made a leaf 
shelter for the night. We quickly became adept at this. We used 
to make a low &amework with a sloping roof and lash it firmly 
in place widi vines, then, collecting the largest leaves we could 
find, we thatched them into the firamework of the roof. We 
then made a huge pile of branches and leaves as a mattress, put 
on aU our clothes, and covered ourselves with our ground-sheets. 
How we wished that we had brought both sweaters and blankets I 
When I had made out the list of stores, I had not even thought of 
including sweaters, as I had always been under the impression 
that Malaya was a hot country. 

While the light was still good, I used to work out the course 
by dead reckoning fi’om the compass direction we had endeav- 
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cured to keep and the approximate distance we had covered; 
and I tried to fit die particular ridges and valleys we had crossed 
during the day with the endless maze of ridges and valleys shown 
on the map — but always without success. I tried to preserve my 
optimism, but in reality I had absolutely no idea where we were. 

Before we went to sleep, we used to take it in turn to read 
aloud from the only book we had brought — C. E. Montague’s 
The Right Place, my particular tWe meaim — and diis was the 
only happy hour of die day. Beneath the ground-sheets we 
generated a comforting warmdi and the book took us away 
fiom our present miseries to a fcr-away world of its own. As 
darkness closed in, the jungle chorus, which had been hushed 
during the day, came to life, and was so deafening that we had 
to raise our voices to be heard against it. Every imaginable species 
of grasshopper, dcada, and tree-firog tuned its individual con- 
tribution-— musical, unmusical, rhydunic^ or st ri de n t — to the 
cacophonous medley. One made a noise like an alarm dock and 
fully as loud, others like bicyde bells, cymbals, hunting horns, 
road drills, fishing reds, the infuriating dicker vritii which a 
lecturer asks for ids next lantern slide, the brakes of a cart going 
downhill, or the maddening hum of a bee impriKined beneath 
a glass. In each camping place the chorus would vary in nature 
and intensity, depending upon how in^ up we were and on onr 
nearness to water. The only bird tiii: disturbed our slnmhers 
was the hombili, whose loud discordant voi:s rejemhtes tiiat of 
a heron. In the daytime we would occarionaHy hear tire extra- 
ordinary loud rhydurdc heat of their wing pinionj and, if tii^e 
happened to be a break in the tree-tope, we W'CuH see the huge 
black ungdnly form, and on its head the fentastic white hony 
stracture from which it gets its name. 

One of our chief troubles at night was fecm insect:. Tn the 
daytime they did not trouble us much, for tiiere ate not nearly 
so many mosquitoes in tire great jun^ as in tire rubber, or near 
cultivation m the plains ; hut at night they bit us severely. V/orse 
even than the bite is tiie shrill humming tiiat seems to be just 
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beside your ear. However much you slap your face, the noise 
soon breaks out again. Far worse than the mosquitoes were the 
midges — or sand-flies as they are called locally— whose wings 
made no noise, but whose bite was really a bite and itched like a 
nettle sting. These were particularly bad in the early morning 
and often woke us up long before dawn. As a result of the bites 
we received in the night, our faces would be so enlarged and 
distorted that in the morning we were almost unrecognizable: 
often our checks were so swollen that the eyes were closed and 
we could not see until we had bathed them in the cool water of 
a stream. 

The going grew worse instead of better and one of the ridges 
we crossed was so high and steep that it took us a whole day to 
climb it; on the top we found stunted scrub and mosses, but 
unlike the rhododendron summit there was no view here and 
we still had no idea where we were. We even wondered if the 
compass were wrong (always the last resort of unskilled travellers) 
and whether we were wandering north or south along the axis 
of the Main Range. 

By this time — ^it must have been the ninth or tenth day — our 
strength was beginning to give out and we had only a small 
amount of oatmeal left. Bo^ Harvey and I were very worried 
about Sartin; he rarely spoke and was behaving strangely. We 
did not think he would be able to carry on much longer. Harvey 
himself, normally large and rather hea'^y built, had lost so much 
weight that he looked quite slight and thin, and had taken in six 
holes on his belt; Sartin said pathetically he was not used to this 
sort of thing — ^implying that Harvey and 1 were in the habit of 
making similar li^e trips! I was still feeling the aftcr-eficcts of 
malaria and was not going really well, but the stimulus and 
responsibility of leadership gave me additional strength and I 
think I seemed less exhausted than I was. Harvey, as jungle 
expert, said that he thought we ought to go back at once before 
it was too late. Although, realizing that none of us would ever 
willingly make this journey again, we had for some days given 
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up cutting a wide track, he still thought we could follow our 
trail back. I was determined to go on: I still had faith in my 
navigation and knew we must be very near the western edge of 
the mountains. The words of Macbefh seemed partioilarly apt; 

I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far that, should 1 wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 

It would be so disheartening to have to retrace our steps that I 
dreaded such an attempt far more than the unknown dangers 
ahead. Also Frank Vanrenan and his party were waiting for us 
and, if we were to return now, it would be months before we 
cotild reach Tanjong Malim either by trying this journey again 
with better equipment or by walking or cycling round by road 
— and by then the war would be over. Sartin, on being asked 
his opinion, said that either course would be equally disastrous, 
but in any case he did not think he could go on much longer — 
and that was truer than he realized." There is nothing, either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so” — and Sartin was a regular 
soldier, though rather an exceptional one. Harvey and I were 
quite certain that if it were absolutely necessary, as long as we 
had plenty of water — and there was certainly no lack of that — 
we could carry on for another week, though we should cover 
less and less ground each day as oiu: strength ebbed. So we went 
on. 

That night we finished our oatmeal. To lighten our loads I 
suggested that we should dump one of the Tommy-guns and 
possibly return for it later. Sartin’s whole training rebelled in- 
stantly at such an idea and, rather ashamed of myself, I apologized 
for the suggestion. 

The next day, January 28th, and the eleventh day of our 
journey, on the top of a high ridge we found signs of men having 
once been there. The trees had been blazed, though some years 
before; we found an empty beer bottle, and there were un- 
mistakable vestiges of a track running down a long spur to the 
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7!hs iS'irririr 

mT tS- 

Half-TTsv GOTvti p£re-?r~e ir;:: s c£n'S 2 - die fore- 

most of ^om. vTore MiaH irribnn crd carded £ dorble- 
barrelled sbotgnn- Ecr £ tmsr ir.OTrer.t I tror^:! diev sveie 
Japanese; and dier I "was sure dier vrere Gurklias Sir die leader 
had pronounced Mongolian Sainres. dr paler sifn than, die 
average Malay, and vTore a yiide-brrnnied fer tan They tomed 
out, hovrever, to fee 2.1alays, vviicse job it vras IS) look aSer die 
pipe-line. They —ere very friendly indeed and took ts hack 
to thdr kam^or-g (viHase}, vrlndi lay a short distance to die 
south. 

Malay kar.^args, vridi dieir thatdied houses on stilts, their 
fruit trees, coconut palms, hibiscus Sovrers, and -vivid green 
paddy-Sdds, are always attractive; but after this nightmare 
journey we seemed to be in very heaven as we lay on die soft 
grass in the sun, eating bananas and pineapple, and watching 
brighdy coloured bee-eaters and bulbuls hawking for flies over- 
head. Soon we had a magnificent curry -with chicken, eggs, fish, 
and several vegetables. We -were disappointed to find how litde 
we could eat, as our stomachs seemed to have shrank to nothing. 
The Malays could give us no news of the rest of our party, but 
they said that a great many British soldiers, many of them in the 
last stages of exhaustion, had passed southward on the edge of 
the jimgle, but that they had not dared to go outside die jungle 
for some time as they were terrified both of the Japs and the 
Chinese. We were filled -with excitement at the near prospect of 
joining Vanrenan’s party so, after a Malay cheroot and several 
cups of warm sweet cofiee, we returned to the pipe-line. To 
reach it we had to climb a steep hiU; much to our surprise we 
found that the strength seemed to have deserted our legs, and we 
had to stop and rest every minute. 

Just as the pipe-line left the jungle, it descended very steeply 
for several himdred feet and at the top of this slope was an atap 
(thatched) hut. Inside it we found a gas-proof cape, some other- 
odds and ends of British army equipment, and an empty whisky 
bottle. Somehow this seemed a bad omen, and for the first time 
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and bicycle-path as soon as possible, and later to carry tlicm tip 
to the hide-out further into the jungle. On the following after- 
noon, when half the stores had been moved, a Cliincse rushed 
up the side road shouting, “The Japs are coming! The Japs arc 
coming ! They have already reached Tanjong Malim and are at 
this moment coming up here.” This rumom: proved to be en- 
tirely untrue, but such was the prevalent state of panic and un- 
certainty that the coolies disappeared within a few seconds and 
Vanrenan’s party, hastily collecting their Tommy-guns and a 
few essentials, hid in the jxmgle. When it came on to rain they 
went up the pipe-line and spent the night in the atap hut there. 

Next morning at dawn they returned to the stores to find that 
every single packing-case had disappeared — ^not only those out- 
side but the ones that had already been hidden in the jungle. 
There was no sign of the Japanese nor of the coolies. Vanrenan 
then sought out Leu Kim, who was in tears, and who told him 
that, as some of the cases had been broken open, the coolies 
knew that diey contained food and tobacco. During the night, 
he said, Lee Fee’s coolies had retiuned and, imknown to Leu 
Kim, had carried off all the stores into the jungle. Leu Kim and 
Vanrenan started to search, but not a single case was left; even 
theW./T. equipment and bicycles, which had been put imder 
cover in a deserted atap hut, had completely disappeared. On 
going over to Lee Fee’s kongsi-house, they found that it was 
empty and tracks showed that its occupants had all taken to the 
jungle. 

Vanrenan, finding himself vritbout stores and apparently 
deserted by his leader, had no option but to set off throng the 
jungle to try to join up vdth the retreating British forces. About 
January lodi. Leu Kim thoti^e.^ Van.’-enan an-d his party said 
good-bye to him and set off up die pipeline into the jvmgle. 
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South Col 

WILFRID NOYCE 


Soudj Col is complementary to Sir John Hunt’s book, The Ascent 
of Everest. As Wilfrid Noyce says, the book gives not ’“the collective, 
hut the personal story, as it cannot he given in lectures, and certainly 
not in the expedition Jitm”. He remarks that very few hooks of Hima- 
layan travel give the “inside story” of a man’s life at high altitudes and 
at the end of each book trifling questions persist: “What does it feel like 
washing up? Did he ever change his underpants? . . , And at lower 
levels it is the same story. The smell of the Sherpas, the sensation of 
hunger jumbled with the aesthetic Joy of peak-gazing, bathes after dusty 
plods, the talk with the wizened lama; these are all an intensely per- 
sonal experience and must he described in personal terms, or let us say 
in terms of personality.” This is what he sets out to do in South Col. 

I have said that for me, and I think for most of us, Everest as 
a personality had given place to Everest as a thing, upon which 
we as persons operated. We were too close. Even so Ae Lillipu- 
tians must have recognized Gulliver much better from afar than 
when they stood upon his chest. Incapable, moreover, at that 
height, of interest in much more than one thing at a time, we 
were too concerned with our own movements and sufferings, 
our camps and co-ordination, to think, except at rare moments, 
of the moimtain creature beyond. 

Thus my diary; “May 25th. Nose a litde less blocked and 
unpleasant last night. A very dear day, wind seems to have 
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dropped. Is this the summit day? They could scarce have better. 
Climbing out, just caught a big avalanche from West Shoulder 
cUffs. It sliced off like a great piece of cake, disappeared round 
rock edge, reappeared as smoke which spread across the whole 
Cwm.” In fact, of course, it was not summit day. The party had, 
the afternoon before, pitched the South Col camp with terrible 
difficulty. They were very tired. Two tents which should have 
taken five minutes needed, in the wind reigning, an hour and a 
half. Balu had given up, his main use being to act as ballast, so that 
the pyramid was not blown away while the others tried to pitch 
it. It was an exhausting Job after the exhausting climb, perhaps 
the nastiest experience of the whole expedition. No wonder they 
lay low on the 25th. 

On die 24th Mike Ward had first murmured to me the magic 
scientific words “alveolar test”. This medical rite appeared to 
involve taking samples of air at the bottom of the human lungs 
by getting the patient to breathe out suddenly into glass tubes, 
which would then be sealed off. Mike did not know if these had 
been successfully taken as high as 24,000 feet. Would somebody 
like to come up and try with him? 

It was a tempting offer, but what of the third attempt, suppos- 
ing it were needed? I was concerned with the organization of 
this, though at present nobody seemed to have the energy to 
think much about it. There was Griff, being allowed to experi- 
ment away with a precious oxygen cylinder which we might 
need for that third attempt. It was absiud, but equally difficult 
to see immediately why he should not, for it all seemed very 
remote. I would probably keep my strength better, in case the 
attempt were needed, down here, since Griff congratulated us on 
being just below the height at which high-altitude deterioration 
sets in. And yet — ^what could I do here? I had with great labour 
wntten an article which I had not the mental energy to copy out. 
I liked climbing with Mike. Why not go up? 

We planned to be off early, and rose at 5.15 on the 26th. But 
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wc did not step out dll 7.15, with a very sluggish Pasang Dawa, 
conimissioned to carry our gear. At V, reached in an hour, Mike 
was of the opinion diat I was leading too fast for the Sherpa. 
There was no alternative but to invite him to take over. It was a 
wily manoeuvre, for, as Mike said later, he liked leading because 
it has the advantage that one sets one’s own pace. But I was glad 
to find, this third time up, that I was on top of myself and better 
acclimatized, I must say he set a very good pace. Twenty steps 
and a pause; but this time with greater zeal to go on afterwards. 
At Vn, to our surprise, we saw a movement outside a tent. We 
were greeted by Changjiu, the local Sherpa who had graded 
from dak walla postman) because of his extraordinary speed, but 
who had not acclimatized to this height. George Lowe had left 
him behind. He accompanied Pasang Dawa down, back to Ad- 
vance Base, while we setded in to have a litde sleep. The air of 
vn always had this effect, on most of us I think. 

We had arrived at 12.30. In the early afternoon we wakened 
to the sound of voices coming along firom the bridge; cheery 
voices, soon followed by a rope of three striding jauntily along 
die level; Dawa Thondup again, Ang Norbu and Topkie. All 
had that day done their second carry to the Col. Though in hds 
late forties, Dawa Thondup, for some time past quite speechless 
&om a throat infection, was as dicerful as if he were walking 
along the Namche highway. Ang Norbu remained his placid, 
comforting self; Topkie, a tubby litde person, smiled shyly but 
with obvious excitement. Their account was confused, but it 
seemed that Tom (BourdiUon) and Charles (Evans) might have 
reached the top, and diat there were others coming down today. 
We sent them on their journey back to IV. 

Towards five we saw the next party descending, very slowly 
and with halts, across the slopes above the big crevasse. From a 
good stack of snow blocks outside the tent we made tea, and 
went out to greet them. Da Namgyal, thin and terribly tired, 
was being shepherded by the brothers AnuUu and Da Tensing, 
together with Balu who bad failed at the Col. It was only now 
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hat I thought how fortunate that medicine has brought us here. 
J7e ought not to have needed that excuse to come up in support, 
^/like examined them. Da Namgyal was suffering utter weari- 
less, together with a blister of frostbite the size of a penny on the 
itde finger, and swollen face and hands. Balu suffered a general 
:rumpling of the man. He was no longer a big, confident 
nreature, but tired like a Httle child. And he could not face his 
iredness. 

Meanwhile I examined a note handed to me by Da Tensing. 

IMMEDIATE 
Wilfrid Noyce 
Wilf. 

1. Just to tell you that Tom and Charles were seen at about i p.m. 
passing the Soudi Summit en route for the top. Great excitement here. 

2. I accompanied them with Da Namgyal to 27,500 ft. and left 
the top camp stores, they may well be carried higher tomorrow by 
the second support party. 

John Hunt 

26th May. 

Of course our speculation was endless. The Sherpas believed 
diat they had reached the top itself, not realizing that the South 
Summit, seen from the Col, conceals the summit ridge. It was 
certain they had dimbed 2,700 feet in one morning. All this 
while we.slowly, tediously made soup, then passed the one work- 
ing Primus to Anullu, who was catering for the party in the 
pyramid. Soon the wind cut short conversation, rising at evening 
to fling snow pellets at us across the silvery stretches. We lay, 
simply contemplating die dirty mugs, watching the hght fade 
from the tent roof as the canvas swelled and sagged before the 
guste. Of what does one think? I wondered in which of the tent 
poc ets were the cigarettes, in which the matches; and decided 
it was too much effort to explore for either. 

I wondered whether they were having as much or more wind , 
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on the South Col: the &r boom of the “South Col Special” we 
could hear distinctly. I wondered too what it had been like on 
die Col, and tried to picture them in wind like this: dazed, 
muffled figures stumbling about as they struggled with the tents 
the day before yesterday. “The windiest spot on earth”, as the 
Swiss thought it. How they must have tripped over the rocks, 
fumbled and fallen at the guys. Then there was their exploit. 
Tenuous threads of excitement seemed to have been spreading 
down all day, at the thought of what might be happening over- 
head. They had reached the South Summit, 28,700 feet. I could 
only guess the detaib. I did not know that John and Da Namgyal 
carried, in fact, 45 lb. to a point 100 feet above the tent used last 
year by Lambert and Tenzing (a height of 27,350 feet). They 
turned, very tired, and not helped by the ice which blocked their 
valves. Meanwhile Tom and Charles on Closed-Circuit went 
on to the South Summit . . . perhaps had even reached the 
Summit. 

Then I mustered mentally the jobs that could be grouped into 
one climb out, to save two efforts: a smmble round to the 
Sherpas, a hacking of snow blocks for tomorrow, body unsteady 
in the wind, the arrangment of my sack as pillow. There re- 
mained the last breathless tussle of the sleeping-bag and the 
hitching of down clothing, which would try to stop the bag 
coming above the waist. For we wore our down clothes in bed, 
to save weight by having only one sleeping-bag. At last I was in. 
I lay, chin up, with only an occasional wriggle and puff to get 
more comfortable. The wind blew on. . , . 

The night continued gusty. Only at 8.20 in the morning I 
climbed out, thinlong that the Sherpas would have started the 
big cooker, but they had not. They had left it out in the snow, 
and it took me an hour to get it working, having had to refill it 
too. This last was an exasperating job always, with the morning 
fiost shadow still on us, the breeze tickling through the trousers. 
Having filled it I must light it. At each move out for snow firom 
my kneeling position I risked upsetting the tottering masses 
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around the top-heavy cooker itself, films, boots, packets of 
Knackerboot surmounted by tubes of gluey milk dripping at the 
neck, my books and diary— and ail resting on dothes, sleeping- 
bags, half-deflated Li-Los. 

Mike went out to examine the Sherpas. For Da Namgyal and 
Balu the prescription was “Go down lower”. The firostbite 
would be well in a fortnight, and Da Namgyal, still very sorry 
for himself, looked reassured. A stiff breeze rattled on, but at 
long last a very slow rope of four disappeared over the edge, and 
we setded to work. There were only two jobs, but they took the 
remainder of the morning. Mike and I had attended the same 
preparatory school, St. Edmrmd’s, at Hindhead, and I was obstin- 
ately determined to write a letter-card announcing that we had 
had the highest dinner held by associates of that school on record; 
even if the menu was no more than soup and Ryvita smeared 
with condensed nulk. Our next job was the alveolar test which 
was the prime excuse for our being here. 

From his sack Mike drew out a series of glass tubes and 
globules which he handled with all the reverent care of an expert 
in Dresden china. These were accompanied by rubber piping and 
business-like forceps. The plan appeared to be to catch the air at 
the bottom of die lungs imaware, so to speak. One must breathe 
out normally, without effort; then suddenly, with immense 
force, puff out down a tube. Here the forceps came in, for before 
die air had time to retreat, the poor thing was caught in the glgigs 
at the end of the tube, trapped and sealed off ready to be 
borne back to London and analysed. I did one successful puff, 
Mike two. I felt that I had at last worthily served the cause of 
science. 


At one we warmed lemonade and ate biscuits. Should we stay 
on? There was not much to eat up here, hardly enough for the 
others when they returned. We packed up slowly. It seemed 
harder md harder to leave, therefore we delayed the moment 
by wandenng in turn up the setae side to view the upper slopes. 
Suddenly Mike gave a cry. Four small figures wereXcen<4g 
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A happy afterthought, I had packed my oxygen mask into the 

sack at W, “just in case”. r , . i. 

I had determined to keep my hour or so of oxygen for higher 
up, when I would need it more. I would have, therefore, to 
carry the apparatus up the glacier section unused. Before nine we 
were away, with a wave of the axe (more jaunty than my feel- 
ings) as we crossed the slope above, overlooking the camp. To 
my surprise and pleasure, I seemed to have acclimatized. The 
Sherpas were not treading on my tad as I had feared for certain 
they would, and I was not panting unpleasantly, I was not enjoy- 
ing the view either; but breathing seemed far more rhythmic to 
the pace than twelve days ago, and I was doing twenty to thirty 
steps without stopping. I was the more surprised, since I expected 
that demon “high altitude deterioration” to have set about my 
throat. I did not realize that he rests below a certain level, as is 
evident from the case of George Lowe. George went up above 
the Col after nine days on the Face, an awesome feat even with 
oxygen. So I went on, having my eyes fixed upon the slope that 
had hardened greatly since the first visit. Only at rests I turned to 
the horizon. It seemed a fine day for die summit, and my 
droughts were busy about the two above. The golden bars sil- 
vered to grey against the cloud-banks, but otherwise no veil 
misted the sky’s blue. In the fixed-up rope sections the rope was 
now secure, though die moves remained dehcate in dumsy boots 
with a weight behind. We moved up to the more level ground 
of the glacier top. 

It was a long time, in and out of unsuspected shelves and 
valleys of ice, with the feet pressed awkwardly against the bend 
of snow, before we met the returning party. It was Greg, with 
^mba and Ang Nyima, all muffled and panting. Grey told me 
that Ed and Tenang had been seen passing the South Summit at 
nine. Kmself, George and Ang Nyima had done the carry 
y^terday, had left everything for the camp high on the ridge, 
ibe summit party had camped, and started out about 6.30 this 
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morning. Wc stood loosely in the snow, each putting o£f the 
moment of going forward. Greg had been very tired, returning 
to the Col. “TeS George I’m going better today”, he said as 
they moved off. 

It was soon after this that I noticed Ang Doqi going very un- 
steadily. More frequent became the calls for aram (rest), the 
gestures of head dovra on axe. His eyes had the unseeing wildness 
of exliausted men; his mouth hung open with a scum about the 
Hps. We divided part of liis load, then bent forward again. I 
remember well the awkwardness of replacing my oxygen, after 
I had switched on. The weighty rucksack above the cylinder 
toppled me over as I swung it back. We were now going more 
and more slowly, it was more and more clear that the supply, an 
odd hour’s worth at best, would get me very little farther. It was 
windier today, and colder. I was glad that I had Charles’s boots, 
for nobody dislikes more than I standing about in powder snow, 
wriggling toes that have lost sensation. 

Another halt. Ang Dogi's head dropped even before his body, 
liis eyes had no sight in them. We stood in the snow, in die hope 
that rest would recover him, and I put on another sweater, 
anodicr pair of gloves. It looked unliktdy that he could go on; a 
few steps farther he was down again. He must clearly stay. At 
this point forgotten shafts of sunlight started playing upon the 
immense slope over which we were making our ant-track; 
w.armth had penetrated our day. I looked up at the rounded sky- 
line crest, seeming deceptively near. We could divide Ang 
Dogi s load, reach the Col and send Phu Dogi speeding down 
to accompany Ang Dogi to VII. Pasang Phutar and I would stay 
up, go higher if need be. I said, “Ang Dogi, wait here.” He 
looked vaguely grateful, lying in the snow, not caring about 
anything much except rest 

Wc made another division of loads and went on. But I had 
underestimated everything, our slowness, my cylinder’s capacity, 
the distance to the Spur’s top and the wind’s force. It was very 
soon after wc had once more started that my cylinder gave out. 
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and I knew well what effect that would have on my going. We 
were not 200 yards from Ang Doiji, when tlie wind playing 
about my trouser bottoms liintcd to me die danger of his lying 
there. I Imcw that I could not leave a man to tlic risk of that cold. 
The Spur looked fartlier than before, die pencilled shadow of the 
jutting rocks upon snow a more arduous climb. Pliti Dorjl tilcclie 
jaega ^hu Doqi will go down). Phu Dogi, tall and piratical of 
appearance, with orange baladava and perpetually dirty face, 
was one of the most r^ablc. He was w^ set for the Col, and 
could have reached it easily. But he took die order without 
hesitation. A trained Sherpa, he was doing liis job, obeying the 
Sahib’s instructions and going down. That, I tliink, is the attitude 
of these men. They have come to climbing through load-carry- 
ing. Load-carrying is the job and mountaineering a higher-paid 
carrying job than most. To be among mountains, yes. Tliat is 
their life, their work. To be on their snow is a different matter, 
hard work and dangerous at times. Sherpas have been killed on 
Everest. Therefore Phu Dorji went down, and I do not think he 
regretted it, for I later gave him the recommendation of a man 
who had reached the South Col twice. With Tenzing it v/ould 
have been different. 

What of the loads? Phu Dogi had been carrying most of Ans 
Dogi’s, which Pasang and I must split. My oxygen hour wse 
over, leaving me at least freer to carry. I leaned the frame agsnrJt 
a little rock. Even if I needed oxygen liighcr, I could not csry 
that plus a load; and at the moment a load seemed die nrcc 
important. The event proved that the kerosene v/as pre^^srx 
indeed, for the South Col was quite without it. The Aioann 
Rations so laboriously heaved and hoisted up remain, 
them, on the Col now. Perhaps they will be useful to somebn:^- 
But at that time they seemed most important, as of couSe 
might have been. Pasang's infinite sack took much; m^ 
not fit all that I wanted, and I went on armed witi' . 
one imcomfortably over each shoulder. Pasang mm . 
carrying over 50 lb., myself something over 40. 
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Before we had taken a few steps Phu Dogi had rejoined his 
friend. The two were resting, then making off, slowly, down the 
dotted line which crossed the slope, towards the upper snout of 
glacier. The first four steps: that showed how slowly we were 
going. At very first my impression was, “Well, I’ve defeated it. 
Here I am chugging up all right.” But that was only for a few 
steps. A dead weight, two long leaden arms, began dragging at 
my two shoulders. Curious things were begin n i n g to happen to 
my breath, to my mind. As in a dream I was back at the end of 
the cross-country course at Charterhouse. I was spattered with 
mud, breadiing hoarsely, exhausted. Now somebody was asking 
me to run the thing again. No, it was too much! 

It is usual with me, as I think with many climbers, to be two 
people at once on a climb, particularly when I am alone. Here 
I was in several senses alone. One-half watches and criticises the 
fumblings of the incompetent other, and is itself removed and 
remote fi:om the physied conflict. In high climbing this schizo- 
phrenic condition becomes more pronounced, as I noticed on 
Pauhimri in 1945. I believe that such a state led to Smythe’s 
strange act on Everest in 1933, when at 28,000 feet, alone, he 
broke a piece of mint cake and turned to give half to his supposed 
companion. On the Spur one-half of me hovered airily above the 
slope, wondering why in the name of everything it was tied to 
this grinding, panting creature. Even, as we turned left towards 
the crest, it admired the hanging wonder of Everest’s final pyra- 
mid, now dear of snow plume. The rest of me laboured pain- 
fhlly, gasped and groaned; abominated the horrible hole that 
the sacks seemed to be making in the small of my back; pleaded 
with the superior partner, "I can't, I can't go faster"; and yet felt 
a thrill of subcutaneous joy not to be gomg slower. 

At longest last we were nearing the flatter top, on shelving, 
jumbled rock splinters. Suddenly a cry &om bdiiad. It was 
Pasang, pointing with his axe, I looked up, and in my condition 
of the moment it seemed by no means surprising, indeed com- 
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monplace, diat two small figures sliould be blotting tbe white 
diamond slope below the South Summit of Everest. From the 
Geneva Spin: the South Summit, hiding the main sumihit, is a 
most queenly mountain, a mountain in its own right. The left 
skyline descends in a cmrving plunge, to divide itself between 
west and south ridges. To the right, invisible firom the Cwm, the 
south-east ridge of the pyramid swings in one graceful sweep, 
then bulge, down towards the right-hand edge of the Col, where 
it ends in an abrupt little rock tower. The steep slope immedi- 
ately below the South Smnmit appears as a dazzling jewel of 
snow. Upon this, stepping down, the two black figures were 
venturing. They looked for all the world like climbers descending 
from Snowdon’s top at Easter. So clear is the air, they seemed no 
smaller than such climbers on such a day firom near the top of 
Snowdon’s P-y-G track. And so bemused was I, that the dramatic 
suddenness of this sight, with all its possibilities, stirred only a 
very small layer of me. “That’s good, they may have done it,’’ 
And I pushed on for the next three steps. 

All the same, the sight of them, with its presentiment of good, 
was a great good to our dragging bodies. It still seemed another 


age before we were again treading snow, over 26,000 feet high 
on the bald crown of the Spur, and looking down at the “Uni- 
formity of Barrenness’’, as Dr. Johnson would certainly have 
described the South Col plateau. This time, however, it was en- 
livened by standing tents beside the wind-tom tatters: the yellow 
pyramid, the little orange “blister” and a two-man abode. From 
above we could see the fabric ballooning before the wind. All 
the way up wc had met heavier gusts than last time, for condi- 
tions vary ftom day to day. And yet the ridge above looked ftr 
calmcr, no longer shrouded by the blank streaming mis^ tb- 
^d blotted out further views. This time the blue hills o£Th^‘ 

r.r‘r' 1 * “ 5 T 1 of tie feo™ fei-' 

do* of pkra to *e ngk They looted rerj-distot, in aaoti- 
world trom ours. My eve came harl- ~ 
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We cnmchedi down to the level; swung rucbacks off and 
paused for a moment or two. Now to bend down, to face (he 
wriggle through the funnel and into the flapping pyramid. A 
swimming morion with the arms and I was lying on the floor. 
But it was some moments before I sat up and looked around. I 
have never seen so chaotic an interior. The ground-sheet was 
ripped with great triangular cuts, and these showed the boulders 
among which the tent was pitched. Through a tear in one of the 
side walls — the wind’s work, George said — the air entered 
sharply, pulling at the fabric to squeeze more of itself inside. All 
over Ac floor were littered the remains of high-altitude rations, 
fragments of cheese and frozen biscuits, mixed up with connect- 
ing tubes and oxygen masks, cylinder heads and the occasional 
carrying frame. Tom paper everywhere. I poked my head out- 
side and pulled m two rucksacks. For Pasang, I cannot remember 
whether he came too, or whether he retired at once to the 
"blister". 

George Lowe, the figure I had seen, was in widi me now. “It 
looks as if they may have done it. I'm just going to meet them,” 
he said. 

When I left the tent to go up too, George was some way on the 
slope towards the south-east ridge. The two higher figures were 
hard to see against the black rock bordering the couloir. I plodded 
over the flat, icy surface of the Col; for no snow is allowed to 
rest here. Cutting the surfece arc boulders that are the bone of 
the mountain. Had that mountain been kind to Ed and Tenzing, 
towards whom I was heading? A silly question now. Everest was 
aloof, had no thought for us. Some have seen in the mountain a 
malignant enemy, interposing icy barriers between man and his 
desire, beating him with the weapon of wind. But to me, upon 
that slope, Everest was cold, impersonal as never before. This 
wind was not here to harry me. It had blown across the South 
Col long before there were men swarming upon this planet. The 
alternation of the seasons which allowed me to be here now, the 
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hot with the cold, monsoon with dominion of frost, these passed 
in a cycle immeasurably above our lilliput conflicts. That queen 
of created masses, the summit, swept up there equally upon its 
glorious ridges, whether Ed and Tenzing had reached tiie Hghest 
point or no. 

George had met them now. They had stopped, rested, then 
there were three figures coming dowm the slope towards me. 
The afternoon mist hung and puffed across the lower reaches, 
now masking the hills of Tibet, now the stupendous fang of 
Makalu and its satelhtes across the way. The lower slopes still 
hovered gleaming through cloud windows. 

I went on. Now they were very near. George was waving his 
axe. 

“They’ve done it!” He pointed his ice-axe towards the top. 
But my reaction was disappointing. With the slowness of all 
motion, my brain refused to receive the impression. It takes 
time, at that height. The top. That meant Everest climbed, job 
done. Good — wonderful. Now we can go down. No more 
problems. 

Somehow like this my thought went, if thought it can be 
described. At the back of my heart 1 knew that, had they failed, 
I would have been of the third party. But that mattered nothing 
now. I can certainly remember no disappointment for myself at 
all. Why should I? Slowly, I began to feel immensely happy, 
though I realized not a thousandfli of the deed’s implications. 

We” had got up; had done what we came out to do, without 
accident. And now we could go down, be greeted by our 
fiicnds, sleep in beds, have hot drinks and an appetite again; 
leave Everest to the choughs. 
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monster that caught him among the rocks of TIic Douvres, For 
years after reading it, I tortured mj'sdf'widi wondering liow ever 
I could behave with decent courage if faced wndi a giant at once 
so strong and so loathsome. My commonest nightmare of tlic 
period was of an octopus-hke Presence poised motionless bdiind 
me, towards which I dared not turn, from which my limbs were 
too frozen to escape. But that phase did pass before I left school, 
and the Thing lay dormant inside me until a day at Taravi'a. 

Before I reached Tarawa, however, chance gave me a swift 
glimpse of what a biggish octopus could do to a man. I w^as 
wading at low tide one calm evening on the hp of the reef at 
Ocean Island when a Baanaban villager, back from fishing, 
brought his canoe to land within twenty yards of where I stood. 
There was no more than a show of breaking seas, but the water 
was only knee deep, and this obliged the fisherman to slide over- 
board and handle his Ughtened craft over the jagged edge. But 
no sooner were his feet upon the reef than he seemed to be tied 
to where he stood. The canoe was washed shorewards ahead of 
him; while he stood with legs braced, tugging desperately away 
from something. I had just time to see a tapering, greyish yellow 
rope curled around his right wrist before he broke away from it. 
He fell sprawling into the shallow water; the tapered rope Sicked 
writhing back into the foam at the reeP s edge. The &herman 
picked himself up and nursed his tight arm. I had reached him 
by then. The octopus had caught him with only the tip of one 
tentacle, but the terrible hold of the few suckers on his wrist 
had tom the skin whole from it as he wrenched himcAf adrifi:. 


Portrait of the Odopus 

This is not to say that all the varieties of octopus known to the 
Gimertesc are dangerous to man. Some of them are mere midgets, 
an very beautiM. Lying face down on a canoe anchored over 
roc and ^d in Tarawa lagoon, I sometimes used to watch 
tor the smaller kinds through a water-^s. 
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The partner on the reef above stares down dirough the pelludd 
water, waiting for his moment. His teeth are his only weapon. 
His billin g efficiency depends on his avoiding every one of those 
strangling arms. He must wait until his partner’s body has been 
drawn right up to the entrance of the cleft. The monster inside is 
groping then with its homy mouth against the victim’s flesh, and 
sees nothing beyond it. That point is reached in a matter of no 
more than thirty seconds after the decoy has plunged. The killer 
dives, lays hold of his pinioned fiiend at arms’ length, and jerks 
him away from the cleft; die octopus is tom adrift from the 
anchorage of its proximal suckers, and clamps itself the more 
fiercely to its prey. In the same second, the human bdt gives a 
kick which brings him, with quarry annexed, to the surface. He 
turns on his back, still holding his breath for better buoyancy, 
and this exposes the body of the beast for the kill. The killer 
closes in, grasps the evil head from behind, and wrenches it away 
from its meal. Turning the face up towards himself, he plunges 
his teeth between the bulging eyes, and bites down and in with 
all his strength. That is the end of it. It dies on the instant; the 
suckers release their hold; the arms fall away; the two fishers 
paddle with whoops of dehghted laughter to the reef, where 
they string the catch to a pole before going to rout out the 
next one. 

Any two boys of seventeen, any day of the week, will go out 
and get you half a dozen octopus like that for the mere fim of it. 
Here Hes the whole point of this story. The hunt is, in the most 
literal sense, nothing but child’s play to the Gilbertese. 

As I was standing one day at the end of a jetty in Tarawa 
lagoon, I saw two boys from the near village shouldering a string 
of octopus slung on a pole between them. I started to wade out 
in their direction, but before 1 hailed them they had stopped, 
planted the carrying-pole upright in a fissure and, leaving it there, 
swum off the edge for a while with faces submerged, evidently 
searching for something under water. 1 had been only a fev/ 
mouths at Tarawa, and that was my first near viev/ of an octopus- 
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hunt. I watched every stage of it from the dive of die human bait 
to the landing of the dead catch. When it was over, I went up to 
them. I could hardly believe that in those few seconds, with no 
more than a frivolous-looking splash or two on the surface, they 
could have found, caught and killed the creature they were now 
stringing up before my eyes. They explained the amusing sim- 
plicity of the thing. 

“There’s only one trick the decoy-man must never forget,” 
they said, “and that’s not difficult to remember. If he is not wear- 
ing the water-spectacles of the Men of Matang, he must cover his 
eyes with a hand as he comes dose to the kika (octopus), or the 
suckers might blind him.” It appeared that the ultimate fate of 
the eyes was not the dung to worry about; the immediate point 
was diat the sudden pain of a sucker clamping itself to an eyeball 
might cause die bait to expd his breath and inhale sea-water; 
that would spoil his buoyancy, and he would fail then to give 
his friend the best chance of a kiU. 

I Was the Bait 

Then they began whispering together. I knew in a curdling 
flash what they were saying to each odier. Before they turned to 
speak to me again, a horrified conviction was upon me. My 
damnable curiosity had led me into a trap from which there was 
no escape. They were going to propose that I should take a turn 
at being the bait myself, just to see how delightfully easy it was. 
And that is what dicy did. It did not even occur to them that I 
might not leap at the offer. I was already known as a young Man 
of Matang who liked swimming, and fishing, and laughing with 
the villagers; I had just shown an interest in this particular form 
of hunting; naturally, I should enjoy the fun of it as much as they 
did. Without even waiting for my answer, they gleefully ducked 
off the edge of the reef to look for another octopus — ^a fine fat 
one — mine. Left standing there alone, I had another of those 
visions 
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It was dusk in the village. The fishers were home, I saw tlic 
cooking-fires glowing orange-red between tlie brown lodges. 
There was laughter and shouted talk as the women prepared the 
evening meal. But the laughter was hard with scorn. “What?” 
they were saying, “Afiraid of a kika? The young Man of Ma tang? 
Why, even our boys are not afraid of a kika!” A curtain went 
down and rose again on the Residency; the Old Man was talking : 
“A leader? You? The man who funked a schoolboy game? We 
don’t leave your sort in charge of Districts.” The scene flashed 
to my uncles; “Returned empty,” they said, “We always knew 
you hadn’t got it in you. Returned empty. . . .” 

Of course it was all overdrawn, but one iact was beyond 
doubt: the Gilbertese reserved all their most ribald humour for 
physical cowardice. No man gets himself passed for a leader any- 
where by becoming the butt of that kind of wit. I decided I 
would rather fece the octopus. 

I was dressed in khaki slacks, canvas shoes and a short-sleeved 
shglet. I took off the shoes and made up my mind to shed the 
singlet if told to do so; but I was wildly determined to stick to 
my trousers throughout. Dead or alive, said a voice within me, 
an official minus his pants is a preposterous object, and I felt I 
could not face that extra horror. However, nobody asked me to 
remove anything. 

I hope I did not look as yellow as I felt when I stood to the 

plunge; I have never been so sick with fimk befeire or since. 
Remember, one hand for your eyes,” said someone feom a 
thousand miles off and I dived, 

I do not suppose it is really true that the eyes of an octopus 
shine in the dark ; besides, it was dear dsyii^ only six feet down 
m the limpid w'ater; but I couH hare swem the brute s tr/es 
bunicd at me as 1 turned in towards Ms cramrr. That dark slow 
-wktever may have been ite vras the kit thing I eaw 

as I blacked out with my iefe r.^A , 

Then, I remember chiefly a drcadfel 
power behind it. Something vdnpned mv ’ 
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The Calling of the Porpoise 

It was common ramour in the Gilbert Islands that certain local 
rlans had the power of porpoise-calling; but it was rather like the 
Indian rope-trick; you never met anyone who had actually 
witnessed the thing. If I had been a reasonably plump young man, 
I might never have come to see what I did see on the beach of 
Butaritari lagoon. But I was skinny. It was out of sheer pity for 
my poor thin feme that old Kitiona set his &mily porpoise- 
caller working. We were sitting together one evening in his 
canoe shed by the beach, and he was delivering a kind of dis- 
course on the beauty of human fatness. 

“A chief of chiefs,” he said, “is recognized by his shape. He is 
fleshy from head to foot But his greatest flesh is his middle; when 
he sits, he is based like a mountain upon his sitting place; when he 
stands, he swells out in the midst, before and behind, like a por- 
poise.” It seemed that in order to maintain that noble bulge a 
high chief simply must have a regular diet of porpoise-meat; if 
he didn’t, he would soon become lean and bony like a com- 
moner or a white man. The white man was doubtless of chiefly 
race, thought Kitiona, but his figure could hardly be called 
beautiful. “And you,” he added, looking me up and down with 
affectionate realism, “are in truth the skinniest white man ever 
seen in these islands. You sit upon approximately no base at all.” 

I laughed (heartily I hope) and asked what he thought could 
be done about that “You should eat porpoise-flesh,” he said 
simply, “then you too would swell in Ae proper places.” That 
led me to inquire how I might come by a regular supply of the 
rare meat The long and the short of his reply was that his own 
kinsmen in Kuma village, seventeen miles up-lagoon, were the 
hereditary porpoise-callers of the High Chiefs of Butaritari anc 
Makin-Meang. His fint cousin was a leading expert at the game 
he could put himself into the right kind of dream on demand 
His spirit went out of his body in such a dream; it sought out th( 
porpoise-folk in their home tmder the western horizon anc 
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invited diem to a dance, with feasting, in Kuma village. If he 
spoke the words of the invitation aright (and very few had the 
secret of them) the porpoise would follow him with cries of joy 
to the surface. 

Having led them to the lagoon entrance, he would fly forward 
to rejoin his body and warn die people of their coming. It was 
quite easy for one who knew the way of it. The porpoise never 
feiled to arrive. Would I like some called for me? After some 
rather idle shilly-shallying, I admitted that I would; but did he 
iV)ir>k I should be allowed to see them coming? Yes, he replied, 
that could probably be arranged. He would talk to his kinsman 
about it Let me choose a date for the calling and, if the Kuma 
folk agreed, his canoe would take me to the village. We fixed 
on a day early in January, some weeks ahead, before I left him. 

No further word came ftom Kitiona until his big canoe arrived 
one morning to collect me. There was not a breath of wind, so 
sailing was out of the question. The sun was white-hot It took 
over six houn of grim paddling to reach our destination. By the 
time we got there, I was cooked like a prawn and wrapped in 
gloom. When the fat, friendly man who styled himself the High 
ChieF s hereditary porpoise-caller came waddling down the beach 
to greet me, I asked irritably when the porpoise would arrive. He 
said he would have to go into his dream first, but thought he 
could have them there for me by three or four o’clock. Please, 
though, he added firmly, would I be careful to call them, from 
now on, only "our friends ftom the west’’. The other name was 
tabu. They might not come at all if I said it aloud. He led me as 
he spoke to a Httle hut screened with newly plaited coconut 
leaves, which stood beside his ordinary dwelling. Alone in there, 
he explained, he would do his part of the business. Woidd I 
honour his house by resting in it while he dreamed? “Wait in 
peace now,’’ he said when I was installed, "I go on my journey”, 
and disappeared into the screened hut. 

Kiuna was a big village in those days: its houses stretched for 
half a mile or more above the lagoon beach. The dreamer’s hut 
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lay somewhere near the centre of the line. The place was dead 
quiet that afternoon under its swooning palms. The children had 
been gathered in under the thatches. The women were absorbed 
in plaiting garlands and wreaths of flowers. The men were silently 
polishing their ceremonial ornaments of shell. Their fnends from 
the west were being invited to a dance, and everything they did 
in the village that day was done to maintain the illusion. 

Even the makings of a feast lay ready piled in baskets beside 
the houses. I could not bring myself to believe that the people 
expected just no thin g to come of all this careful business. 

But the hot hours dragged by, and nothing happened. Four 
o’clock passed. My faith was beginning to sag under the strain 
when a strangled howl burst from the dreamer’s hut. I jiunped 
round to see his cumbrous body come hurtling head first through 
the tom screens. He sprawled on his face, struggled up, and 
staggered into the open, a slobber of saliva shining on his chin. 
He stood awhile clawing at the air and whining on a queer high 
note like a puppy’s. Then words came gulping out of him; 
"Tekakel Teirakel (Arise 1 Arise 1) . . . They come, they come! 

. . . Our fiiends from the west . . . They come! . . . Let us go 
down and greet them.” He started at a lumbering gallop dov/n 
the beach. 

A roar went up from the village, “They come, they come!” I 
found myself rushing helter-skelter with a thousand others into 
the shallows, bawling at the top of my voice that our fiiends from 
the west were coming. I ran behind the dreamer; the rest con- 
verged on him from north and south. We stnmg ourselves out, 
line abreast, as we stormed through the shallows. Everyone was 
wearing the garlands woven that afternoon. The farther out we 
got, the less the clamour grew. When we stopped, breast deep, 
fifty yards from the reef’s edge, a deep silence was upon us; and 
so we waited. 

I had just dipped my head to cool it when a man near me 
yelped and stood pointing; others took up his cry, but I could 
make out nothing for myself at first in the splintering glare of the 
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to surround the visitors, ten or more to each beast. Then, “Lift!” 
shouted the dreamer, and the ponderous black shapes were half- 
dragged, half-carried, imresisting, to the lip of the tide. There 
diey settled down, those beautiful, dignified shapes, utterly at 
peace, while all hell broke loose around them. Men, women and 
children, leaping and posturing with shrieks that tore the sky, 
stripped off dbeir garlands and flung them around the stiU bodies, 
in a sudden dreadful fiiry of boastfulness and derision. My mind 
stiU shrinks ftom that last scene — the raving humans, the beasts 
so triiunphandy at rest. 

We left them garlanded where tliey lay and returned to our 
houses. Later, when the falling tide had stranded them high and 
dry, men went down with knives to cut them up. There was 
feasting and dancing in Kuma that night. A chief’s portion of die 
meat was set aside for me. I was expected to have it cured as a 
diet for my thinness. It was duly s jted, but I could not bring 
myself to eat it. I never did grow fat in the Gilbert Islands. 


D 
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then a last whistle and he was gone, flashing through the turpen- 
tines where downward shafts of sunshine fleetingly glittered on 
his glossy back. 

The brumbies had gone in the right direction— they had no 
choice; the two finest horsemen were riding on either wing, and 
Cronje’s brief pause was all to the good, for the run had settled 
down to top speed before he could get to die front and exercise 
his leadership. As it was, when he did take the lead, he made 
things red-hot for first one wing and then the other. He led the 
run into the dangerous wombat country, then into a thick young 
forest of stringybarks which had followed an andent bushfire and 
finally out along the high tops through the low crooked snow 
gums, but the terrific pace never slackened, and at every gap a 
firesh relay of men took over; the only chance of capturing the 
rebel was to wear him out by pushing him at top speed with 
relays of fi:csh hones. 

Cronje was running for lus freedom, but it was certain that he 
was enjoying the run even more than his pursuers — ^his contempt 
for them was obvious, and his confidence in his own power was 
supreme. 

Back at Alum Gap a double line of men was stationed funnel 
fashion, converging on the gap; these men were roughly three 
chains apart. They had the hardest job, that of waiting, for there 
is nothing more irksome than to sit like a rock on your horse, 
without even the comfort of a pipe, while your mates are in the 
thid: of glorious action. But presently, above the sound of vrind 
in the turpentines, came the distant racket of stockwhips and the 
"Hoy!” “Hoy!” "Hoy!” of the runners. "They’re coming!” 
The word went along the lines, and each man felt a tingling of 
the spine, and every horse became fretful. 

The hopes of wearing down Cronje by the pace of die run 
were not realized, for Aough most of his mob were blowing 
badly, he was still in a playful mood. Sometimes he deliberately 
lagged amongst the othen and then with a sudden burst of speed 
he’d flash off and leave them standing. 
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As the thunder of the running rose to a wnld jpitch, so did the 
eager blood of the waiting men, and then slashing through the 
treefems and underbrush the wild mob came fijing right into 
die net of desperate hard-riding men. Quickly the fmmel dos^ 
in behind the wild horses, and the laneway of men closed in 
formation as the mob thundered into the gap. 

It was here that Cronje suddenly knew there was something 
wrong, and all ins wild instinct told hmi that once down that 
gap there would be no return. He plunged to a dead stop from 
die top of his wild gallop, propping his front legs stiffly as his 
hoofi ploughed up die loose rocks, then he turned and rushed 
the runners, straight into a murderous barrage of stockwhips. It 
was that lightning prop and wheel which won the day for Cronje, 
for that instantaneous reverse had every man riding at top speed 
in the wrong direction. Cronje, in crashing dirough the close- 
packed line, was clear away — they would have to stop and turn 
their horses. But there was one man who had foreseen just such 
a move; who knew Cronje’s metde from a previous eitperience. 
That was young Pat Culleu of Cullenbenbong Creek; he had 
been riding wide and watching, and now he swooped down with 
a burst of speed that was beautiful to see. It was lie a superb hit 
of anticipation which you might see at an international football 
match, where a fullback comes from nowhere to cut off a flying 
winger; but the field was a steep rocky mountain side and the 
play was at racecourse speed. Pat rode on to the rebel at shoulder 
poii^ on the correct turning angle from which a beast cannot 
get back or forward; they say he’d have turned Cronje without 
a ou t, but at a vital moment his gallant horse crashed into 
a wombat burrow and Pat went spinning along the ground like 
a football imtil they thought he’d never stop. Cronje cleared 

We k off aiomd the mountain side, tocb fiom 

te %mg hooves rolling into the gorge two thouaad feet 


below. 

Pat 


got to his feet, badly bruised and shaken, hut his horse 
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Cullenknbong 

“Now’s the time,” the word went round, and so a score of &em 
rode off in the red of morning, when the pungmt scmt of 
ZZ arose ffom the trampling of hors«’ feet. The day s nm w« 
fo be short and swift. First they rode quietly to the yard, shpped 
the rails of the two missing panels into position and wired them. 
This done, they set out to encircle the brumbies. 

There was an east breeze stirring the turpentines, so they rode 
well to westward and came upon the burnt country from behind. 
Cronje sniffed the air and whistled; he had scented the wing 
advancing to westward. He led his mob to westward only to 
encounter the western horn of the acscoit, so he was forced to 
gallop straight ahead along the track to water; this suited his 
purpose, there was a getaway beyond the spring. They galloped 
into the wings and a wall of horsemen riding stirrup to stirrup 
closed the gap behind him; before he knew it he was in a yard 
for the first time in his life. 

He was like a great wave which rushes into a rock-walled inlet 
and leaps at the black cliffs to fall back and leap again. He was a 
mighty dynamic power a thousand times too great for the small 
space in which he was locked. It was like the fruy of a thunder- 
storm confined to four walls. It became a quesdon of whether 
the fence would break or the horse would dash himself to pieces, 
and then there was a aash and a splintering of rails, the defiant 
blast of his whistle, the flash of mirrored hacks in the dappled 
sunlight, and Cronje had led his wild moh to freedom. 

They 11 never get him,’ people were heginning to say, and 
for a while the runners were discouraged, but of this they were 
certain, whoever got Cronje would get one of the best horses in 
Austtalia and that was a stake that almost any hushman would 
pmblc for. There had been easterly rains, and the horses had 
been running over near the Lockup, west of the Divide. The 
^ckup was a cliff-waUed valley with a hotde-neck entrance-an 
ideal place to yard the rebel if he could he induced to go into it. 
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Then Cronje himself brought matters to a head by indulging 
in one of his night raids, and again the clarion call went out to 
the brumby runnen. 

. They rode to the Lockup and built a stockade deep in the 
botde neck; the ranges and the cliffs themselves would be the 
wings, and even if Cronje did smash through the yard he would 
still be in the Lockup. A pretty sound plan all round; the draw- 
backs were two, the extreme ruggedness of the country and the 
fact that the Lockup and its approaches were not part of 
Cronjc’s run — a wild horse on the run likes to stick to familiar 
ground. 

On this run the broken nature of the country tended to make 
encirclement difficult, but they finally got the mob moving in 
the direction of the Lockup. Cronje at once sensed danger ahead 
and fought like the wild thing he was to get round the edge of 
the wings. Then, when he found that the mob hampered his 
speed, he deserted them, taking only a few who could keep his 
terrific pace. I wrongly used the word “deserted” there; it is 
first-class wild hone strategy to split a mob, and Cronje was a 
master strategist. Of necessity, the runners also dropped the 
slower mob to keep up with their prize. It was a wild run •with 
burning speed and rugged country, a disastrous run, two good 
saddle horses were killed and a man injured, but still the relentless 
pace was held; the lads that day rode as their fathers had ridden, 
and though he tried every trick of speed cunning, the outlaw, 
and his small band were at last galloping to the stockade with a 
solid wall of honemen filling the grim wings behind them. 

Did Cronje see in one swift glance that here was a yard he 
couldn’t breik, or did his instinct tell him that beyond t^t yard 
was a cliff-walled prison; we don’t know, but this is certain, 
Cronje knew that once inside that yard his hberty was gone for 
ever, and this led him to do the most desperate deed in the whole 
history of brumby running. He turned and rushed at the solid 
wall ofhorses and men. “He’s coming !” they shouted, and pulled 
their mounts sideways so that they were locked shoulder to flank 
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coming back, and be started to gallop again, when around the 

Bill ahead came a knot of firesh horsemen. 

They deployed quickly, but the left wing was too late to tira 

Cronje back to the Pit. Instead he started up a long ndge wkch 
led to the mountain top. It was steep and rocky and the 
horse began to blow, but the new relay had fresh horses 
pushed him as fast as die terrain would permit. They gained the 
plateau top and ran him hard across stunted heath country, knee 
deep through acres of purple boronia and snowy flannel flowers, 
along the cliff edges where endless billows of mighty rang« 
stretched into the blue distance. Cronje ran blindly, automati- 
cally, with the ever-increasing agony of e^usdon. The men 
had no plan save to follow him until he dropped. 

Here Cronje’s instinct appeared to desert him; he followed 
down a sloping ridge which led out to a long point; die point 
narrowed into a tiny peninsula, and clifls fed away to bine 
air on every side save the narrow neti of die approach. The 
wild horse ran blindly to die di®, then turned to frnd himself 
trapped. 

But there was no despjur or lisdessness about bfrn now; yon 
could almost see the spirit flowing back into his eshansted'bocr, 
his mane and tdl arched high and his proud was slofr 
as he faced his captors. Thus went the proud Chrisdans to die 
arena. He trotted around the diS^ looking over and dtenbadr to 
where die men were massed on die litde isdnnns; he measnrei 
them, knowing diat an assault was futile. He trotted r- g-V to die 
cliff. 



the blue air beyond die cliff rim. 'With a cry of agettrV 
dic men rushed to the edge and looked, ortr. Crerf t k- 
lighdy as a rock wallaby on a narrow ledge erm Z 
below, but now they held their breadis asheleaoed 5 . 

ledge lower down. He landed widi fbnr 
rocks from his hard feet spun out 
worked to where the ledge ^ 
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pendicukr slope of loose rock particles like alpine scree. 1 
was no fbodiold on this slope, and the least weight would s 
rockslide; no wallaby would ever have dared to aoss it. "i 
was but one hope for Cronje, speed; the slightest pause oti 
slope and he would be borne off on a rockslide to his destru 
far below. 

He stood waiting for minutes on the end of the ledge wbii 
men above cuned and prayed and held their brea^. 'W’ 
summing up the situation or was he waiting until his wind ; 
returned for one supreme effort? Men gripped the cliff edgt*? 
their brown hands turned white. - \ 

Then he leaped, a mighty breath-taking leap which 
him far out into the scree. The men groaned as he sank abol 
fcdocks, but he rose out of it again with the ease of a show;.| 
jumping from velvet turf. On he bounded, a river of loose; 
from his flying feet cascading into the gorge a thousand 
below. Now he was in the centre of the slide, where the rod ; 
looser; deeper and ever deeper he sank into the sharp sh^ 
until his magnificent strength, sorely tried by the long run, b 
to fail. 

■ At last he was caught and the rocksHde dragged his h 
% quarters down hill, but he wasn’t done yet — those years of! 
dean running had built musdes for just this effort; that sple. 
strength and courage which had served him so well bel 
could they fail him now? Then with a mighty effort w 
would have burst the heart of another horse, he wrenched fr- 
the dutching rockslide which was dragging hir dcati, 
plunged valiantly on — nothing could stop him 
firmer ground; a few more bounds and he was 
strewn ridge; behind him the whole mountain 
had traversed was a running river of rock ; 

He paused on the ridge, only for a moment; , 
down into die gorge. He looked back once and .f’. 
with that thrilling wild-hone run straight to bp , 
die ring of his hooves and the dattcr of the ro , 

•V 
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liim, and they watched him, a small dot now, disappear into the 
timber along Jenolan River. 

They didn’t cheer him , those brown men who had risked their 
lives to capture him, but there were tears in their eyes as they 
watched him go. It was Tom Boyle who broke the silence with 
the words that were in everyone’s mind, “Good-bye, old cove, 
we will never nm you again.” And they never did. 
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pcndicular slope of loose rock particles like alpine scree. There 
•was no foothold on this slope, and the least -weight -would start a 
rockslide; no -wallaby -would ever have dared to cross it. There 
was but one hope for Cronje, speed; the slightest pause on that 
slope and he would be borne off on a rockslide to his destruction 
far below. 

He stood waiting for minutes on the end of the ledge while the 
men above cursed and prayed and held their breaths. Was he 
summing up the situation or was he waiting until his -wind fully 
returned for one supreme effort? Men gripped tlie cliff edge until 
th«r bro-wn hands turned white. 

Then he leaped, a mighty breath-taking leap which carried 
him far out into the scree. The men groaned as he sank above his 
fetlocks, but he rose out of it again -with the ease of a show horse 
jmnping from velvet turf. On he bounded, a river of loose rock 
from his flying feet cascading into the gorge a thousand feet 
below. Now he was in the centre of the slide, where the rock was 
looser; deeper and ever deeper he sank into the sharp shingle 
until his magnificent strength, sorely tried by the long run, began 
to fail. 

At last he was caught and the rockslide dragged his hind- 
quarters down hill, but he wasn’t done yet— those yean of hard 
dean running had built muscles for just this effort; that splendid 
strength and courage which had served him so well before, 
could they fid! him now? Then -with a mighty effort which 
would have burst the heart of another horse, he -wrenched free of 
the dutching rockslide which was dragging him to death; he 
plunged valiantly on — ^nothing could stop him now; he struck 
firmer ground; a few more bounds and he was safe on a rock- 
strewn ridge; behind him the whole mountain side which he 
had traversed was a running river of rock. 

He paused on the ridge, only for a moment; it led sharply 
do-wn into the gorge. He looked back once and then went flying 
-with that thrilling wild-horsc run straight to bottom; they heard 
the ring of his hooves and the datter of the rocks he took with 
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him, and they watched him, a small dot now, disappear into the 
timber along Jenolan River. 

They didn’t cheer him, those brown men who had risked their 
lives to capture him, but there were tears in their eyes as they 
watched him go. It was Tom Boyle who broke the silence with 
the words that were in everyone’s mind, “Good-bye, old cove, 
we will never run you again.’’ And they never did. 
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Everything at that distance looks small, and yet I found mj 
pulse quickening at the view. There was a sort of Rider Haggard, 
a King Solomon’s Mines, a Queen of Sheba touch about it. A 
massive, long, blue escarpment, a wall of solid, unbroken moun- 
tain rose sheer out of the land and lost itself in the clouds, Th^ 
wall became bigger, more precise, but it did not change. Sdll its 
cloud-capped blue towered unbroken in the forefront of our 
vision. Only at Njakwa— another native township nearly seventy 
miles frrther on — ^we were nearly at the base of it, at last. 

As we drove into the native town of Katumbi and stopped 
outside the Chief’s court-house, die entire population seemed to 
drop what they were doing in order to pour out of their huts and 
run towards us. Their curiosity was quite unashamed but most 
friendly. They did not see a white free every day and were deter- 
mined to make the most of mine. They pressed round the jeep 
and commented on my physical appearance: “Did you ever see 
such coloured hair?” “How big his nose is!” “Look at his eyes. 
His cheeks are very red ! Is he angry, you think?” “How much 
do you think diat coat of his cost?” and so on endlessly. 

Meanwhile I sent Patrick to see if the chief, the Umfumo, was 
there. He came back with one Patrick Kawonga, the clerk of the 
Umfiimo’s court, a handsome young man pleasant, polite, but 
ag^ with such a melancholy expression on his free t^t I knew 
he must be very well educated. I was not mistaken. He told me 
in clear, precise English that the Umfumo was away but friat he 
would deal with the situation as best he could. I thanked him, 
but decided there and then not to return to Msusi or Nzimba but 


to go straight on to Karonga, the northernmost province of 
Nyasaland, leaving Patrick behind me. I had come prepared to 
do that if necessary. I also had with me a letter to the D.C. there, 
^d Alan had asked me to call on his Veterinary Officer at 
Kwonga, a Michael Dowler, who would help me. 

carefiiUy. This was not 
Africa are 

few and frr between. Karonga was too frr for that day. but my 
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eye fixed on Nchena-Chena, the Agricultural research station at 
the foot of the Nyika, about thirty miles firom the Rumpi Gorge. 
The officer in charge of it, Colonel Henderson, was an old friend 
of Grantham’s. If he was away, I would cither sleep on die road 
or try and cadge a night’s lodging at Livingstonia, another twenty 
or thirty miles farther on, and the greatest of Nyasaland’s mission 
stations. 

At a quarter-past five the jeep drew up outside Colonel Hen- 
derson’s house, Nyasaland Office-of-Works emergency pattern. 
The evening was closing in rapidly. Behind the house, almost 
from the kitchen doorstep, the Imd gathered itself together 
steeply and rose covered with forest like a dark, blue-green wall 
seven thousand feet high, sheer into the cloud. All round about 
was the sound of falling, running water, and now more strongly 
tha n ever I had a sense that behind the wall of mountain and 
beyond the doud, a gigantic purple cat was purring and purring 
with an incurable smugness and satisfaction. 

I could not on this first dose contact with the Nyika under- 
stand why it should be thought sinister. Mlanje had given me the 
creeps firom the start by its quality of ill-suppressed prehistoric 
rage. The feeling here was different, not fidendly, just utterly 
self-contained and satisfied. 

Wherever I had met Henderson I should have known him for 
what he was, a soldier formed in the 1914-18 war. When as a 
mere boy in the late Edwardian world, he first went to Sand- 
hurst, it had been his ambition to make a career of soldiering. The 
war cured him of that He had joined the Agricultural depart- 
ment of Nyasaland. He had made two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before — and I use that phrase deliberately because 
Swift’s sentence fiom which it is taken was nailed like a flag to 
the wall over his desk. 

Henderson, too, knew the Nyika. He had, yean before, laid 
down an experimental pyrethrum plot on the hp of the plateau, 
just behmd his house, eight thousand two hundred feet up. The 
soil was fertile. He had grown crops equal to the world’s best, 
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but in the end let the work lapse fcecanse he could not get the 
A&icans, for whom it was done, to go disre. 

"I don’t know what it k," he said, ‘Tjut they will not Hve on 
the Nyika at any price. It is, as far as we ^ow, completely 

uninhabited.” _ 

He was gloomy about my finding bearers to go with me. The 
harvest was on. It was cold, the old story. He thought I was 
wasting my time going to Earonga, the people of those hot 
plains would go with me least of alL 
I made up my camp bed in Henderson’s oflSce lliat night, but 
before going to sleep, went outside to look at the mountains at 
the back I could not see diem, but again I felt their presence deep 
in the nerves of my body. I sat there for quite a while on a stone, 
being aware of them, and listening to the sound of infirntdr 
falling water. Then, for die first time since my arrival in Nyass- 
land, I heard Afiican drums warming up. I could see no fires, but 
everywhere in the black bush around the drums began. The trr- 
a-tap, tap-a-tap-tap-tap would break out in one place and -riT- 
be answered in dozens of odiers near and far. As the -rrsm 
on the drumming gathered speed, density and powen The drfb- 

ness vibrated with its urgency. The sound of it, the - t ' 

the great purple cat behind the clouds and the bsat tr rrr rrr: 
heart harmonized so well, diat I was soon sound 


The next day we started early. The road mured si = 
base of the Nyika itself. On our left was that : 

tain, its head buried in cloud; on our ri^ s. 
by the Rumpi and Rukuru rivers, and ^ 
another chain of massive mountains, it 

solid, unyielding, unbroken ftont that - — » 

could see no obvious way up— m 

not be one. Yet my task was cmmmed 

mit. I noticed that native culrramu 
the fringe of the base of du ^,vr~ 
densely covered with rsm--fbmr ever ‘“" eTd ~ 
An hour later we begm " 
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four diousand feet, which suddenly barred our way to the cast. 
We climbed down .and out of two deep wallcys cut into its sides 
by die Rumpi — another Rumpi — and the Mw.anana Rumpi, 
and by a series of steep hairpin bends reached die top. There I 
made Peadies stop, and looked back. 

We were high up now and the Nyika looked twice the size it 
had looked from below. In order to appreciate the greatness of 
these mountains properly, one must oneself have achieved a 
certain height Bdow there is no standard of comparison, but 
once one is some diousands of feet up the vastness of their scale 
becomes .apparent and takes away one’s hrc.adi. 

For diirty miles, as fat as I could see, there was nodiing but 
this unbroken w.all of mountain, standing on die tip of its toes 
on die edge of a great depression, its head in the clouds. 

Only opposite me, where the two rivers emerged, was dierc a 
tremendous split in the mountain wall wliicli went back .as far 
as I could see, hemmed in from rain-forest base to glistening 
grey doud-tops. 

Aw.ay to our right and on our own Icvd, lay die great mission 
station of Livingstonia. To our mountain-, plain- and bush-fed 
eyes, its neat, red-tiled roof-tops and great cadicdnal walls rising 
above die acadva and brachastygea fringe of the horizon, it was 
an astonislu'ng sight It looked a bnavc, if terribly small, European 
gesture, a small dcndicd fist sh.akcn at die world of giants 
around. 

Tlirec miles further we came over die top and started going 
down. Then die sun suddenly came out. We were emerging 
from undcmcatli the unibrcila of doud diat lay on die moun- 
tains. We rounded a comer and s.aw Lake Nyasa. I have seen it 
many times from the air, from far-off mountain-tops and remote 
passes in die lulls, hut I had never been so near. 

Three diousand sheer feet down dierc it was, that miradc of so 
much water in die midst of so much Land. Indeed Lake Nyasa is 
a sea rather dian a lake, and when one has said that, there is, as 
about die sea itsdf, nodiing further to add wliich is neither an 
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and-dimax nor bathos. Only on that morning it was a smgdarly 
gay sight. Very blue and sparkling in the sun, and with the far 
blue summits of the great Livingstone range, on the far eastern 
side about fifty miles away, pressing like Alps around, there was 
about it something of the Mediterranean in the spring. Away to 
the south, as far as the eye could reach, there was just blue water 
and nothing else. High as we were, we could hear the waves 
pounding the shore, as if they were indeed sea-waves. We 
started down eagerly towards the lake. 

The road dropped down the face of a three-thousand-foot cliff. 
It was cut into the mountain side in a series of desperate zigzags. 
There were twenty-three of these inclines, each half a mile long; 
and when we looked up firom below, our descent and, stiU more, 
the construction of the road itself, seemed an almost impossible 
feat. Yet that road was not the product of modem engineering. 
It was a product of missionary faith and zeal, built many years 
ago by believing amateurs with the help only of unskilled, 
unbelieving Afiicans. 

At the foot of the escarpment the road swung away sharply 
to the north. We travelled slowly because it was so broken. For 
sbcty miles it followed close by the lake shore on our right, whilst 
on our left was the wall of the Nyika, its cap of grey cloud still 
pulled down firmly about its ears. But as the plain between water 
and mountain widened it seemed to swing away in giant strides 
to the north-east. 


It got hot. At first the country was thickly populated and des- 
perately over-cultivated, but afterwards for most of the way it 
was notog but shimmering grey bush, pale with sunlight on its 
ong white thorns, and ody splashed wii colour where it showed 
a baobab ttee or two, like a birthmark on its sallow cheeks. It 
s fflmered, trembled and danced incessantly in the heat, and it 
was deathly sdmt whenever the shrill cicada hymn to sun and 

out'^fricff afternoon, the Nyika well 

ott oE sight, TO tove into the native tom of Katonga. 

An nnmcme ciowd of black people ,,,, urging over the 
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landing strip in the centre of the town. Drums were beating, 
people singing, shouting battle cries and blowing shrill whistles. 
All over the place, independent bands and teams of natives, with 
baboon tails and leopard daws tied round their middles in all 
possible varieties of jungle fantasy, danced, leapt, swirled and 
stamped their feet, roaring deep down in their stomachs with a 
mad, ecstatic abandon. Neither Peaches not I knew what to 
make of it 

We might have been alarmed, since the commotion and noise 
were terrific, but for the fact that nowhere was there a policeman 
or a uniform of any kmd to be seen, and that the black people 
who were not actually dandng, leaping, shrieking, beating drums 
or ceaselessly blowing whistles, were dressed in the favourite 
flaming colours of their best dothes. Then suddenly I saw three 
topees, three European heads, floating like the corks of a fishing 
net on this heaving sea of twdve thousand black, prancing figures. 

No one appeared to have noticed my arrival. I got out of the 
jeep and went among the aowd. The noise was deafening, but 
it was the sweetest-smelling, the deanest African crowd I had 
ever been among. I suddenly fdt how lovdy it was to be among 
so many people and no longer sitting silently in a prancing jeep, 
holding myself back fiom a too great awareness of the aggressive, 
disturbing physical quality of Afiica. The feeling warmed me 
tiirough like wine, gave me a feding of being a sort of andent 
mariner walking among a goodly company. 

I slowly made my way to the three topees. When I got near, 
I saw that they were deeply concerned in a tug-of-war. Two of 
them, nice-looking, dean-shaven Englishmen, in spotlessly neat 
khaki shorts and shirts, were directing operations, whilst a third, 
with a long, lean, sensitive face, grey eyes and a small cavalry 
moustache, his hair perhaps just a shade too long, was sitting at 
ease rather nonchalantly on a shooting-stick and just watching 
them. The glow, the smile, m liis wide grey eyes, however, 
belied the nonchalant pose of his body. A very taU African of 
about six foot dght was hdping the other two. He was wearing 
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dark su^de shoes with plum-coloured stockings, fine na^y shorts, 
a yellow silk shirt and green silk muffler. He had a gold watch 
on his wrist and a Livingstone-Stanley topee in his hand. 

The two teams were keen. They faced each other like Angoni 
Impis going to war. The crowd was wildly excited. Both sides 
puUed with such a will and the crowd roared such encoiuage- 
ment that thrice they pulled apart a rope the size of a ship’s cable, 
and to everybody’s huge delight the two teams landed in a heap 
in the dust. It was a wonderful laugh that followed. It rang out 
absolutely instantly and spontaneously, like a loud peal fi:om a 
bell hung in that blue sky over us. I fdt like beginning to dance 
myself. 

Suddenly I heard the older of the two Englishmen say to the 
other, in an agonized voice: “For God’s sake, Jerry, go and hide 
the prizes quickly 1 We shan’t get a decision. We have no thicker 
rope.” 

“Can’t we give them all prizes?” asked Jerry, hesitating. 

The other saatched his chin and said, “It’s rather a lot of 
money, you know. I’m not sure I can afford to spend any 
■ more. . . .” 

“Don’t let us worry about that,” said Jerry, now dead keen, 
“I would like to come in fifty-fifty with you.” 

The man on the shooting-stick seemed die least engaged, so I 
went over to him, introduced myself, and asked for Michael 
Dowler. 

I am Dowler,” he said. “I am delighted. I have been expecting 
you. Come and meet the others. What do you think of our 
family?” he added, as we shook hands. “We have ^ven the 
whole town a day off— King’s birthday, of course,” 

I spent the night with Michael Dowler, in hfs house on the 
edge of the landing-strip, now empty, black and silent. Became 
of the damp and the heat the house was built on two f oorj 1iki» 
the old-fashioned, lake-side houses, and was closed in firom head 
to foot with mosquito wire-netting. 
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The lake was dose by. The moment we stopped speaking, the 
noise of the waves on the shore, a short, choppy, lapping noise, 
like the sea on an East Coast Channel beach, came in ducough the 
wide open doors and windows behind the mosquito netting, and 
spread throughout the house. The house itself smdt strongly of 
bats. Dowler carried on an intemaittent war against them, but 
dicy were prolific and determined. Their smell, no matter what 
he did, penetrated everywhere: an acrid, andent smell which 
touched, inside oneself, some fearful, obscure instinct beyond 
ejqjericnce and knowing. Every now and then there would be a 
rush of their wings in the dark outside, followed by a burst of 
high-pitched squeaking, almost too sharp for human ears to bear. 
And ^ night long there was the sotmd of native drums: people 
drumming by the dark lake shore, drumming on the outskirts 
of the town and fcr back in the bush, which was now quite dark, 
with ranks closed tighdy against the mght and its arrows of stars. 

Dowler was a bachelor. He was a man of about thirty-five. 
He was sensitive and loved dvilized things — music, boob, good 
food and comfort. His house on the lake bore eloquent testimony 
to all this; but, if he wanted dvilization, why come to Afiica? 
He lived by the great lake with a certain royal abandon. He had 
four handsome, well-dressed Afiican servants, who were obvi- 
ously devoted to him and he to them. He watched over them 
with a solidtude remarkable in one so young. The more I got 
to know Michael, the clearer became my impression that he gave 
these children of Afiican nature the consideration and affection 
he would have liked to give his own dark, unfulfilled self, only 
centuries of so-called European dvilized values prevented him 
from doing this. We all have a dark figure within ourselves, a 
negro, a gipsy, an aboriginal with averted back, and, alas! ^e 
nearest many of us can get to making terms with him is to strike 
up these vicarious friendships with him through the black people 
of Afiica. 

We talked late into the night alone on the veranda. Michael 
assured me he had always wanted to go on the Nyika. It drove 
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of dac A&ican lakeside Chiefs, whose authority stretched far 
hack into the foothills of the Nyika itself. We came to Bwam- 
antapira’s village late in the afternoon. I do not know if he under- 
stood a word we said to him. He was dragged almost to the door 
of his small mud bungalow by a young wife and two handsome 
little black boys, and stood there in a daze, a fat, handsome man, 
swaying on hh feet, dead dnmk, agreeing amiably to all we said. 

The dark overtook us on the way back, but it was preceded by 
a dear, and unbelievably tender tvnlight. Michad had been out 
in the bush with his gim when it came. He had stopped to go 
after some guinea-fowl we had seen flying back ftom the lake to 
roost in golden trees. They seemed in the sunset glow to be 
covered in blue and silver sequins, with little scarlet scimitars 
over their dainty heads. The moment I saw them I knew Michael 
would not be able to resist following them. He was gone about 
twenty minutes. Meanwhile I sat by the side of the road and 
listened to the night symphony of the bush tuning up. 

Fifty yards away a little duiker doe stepped out of the bush, 
looked at the cat for about a minute, with the most arch and 
innocent surprise, and then stepped delicately back into the bush. 
Ten minutes later a large lion with a long black mane, walked 
out purposefully at the same place and, without looking right or 
left, disappeared into cover on the fer side. Near at hand three 
Franklyn partridges rose up in noisy hysteria. High overhead an 
eagle flew slowly by on ponderous wings, die pink afterglow 
burning on its feathers and glinting off a long silver fish in its 
talons. The night birds, lakeside fi’ogs and crickets, gathered the 
scattered sparks of sound together and sent up into the silence a 
flame of evening song and praise. I was sorry when Michael 
ended the moment by stepping quiedy out of the bush. 

I told him about the lion. “Oh!” he said, with hardly a show 
of interest, “I expect it must be that fellow I nearly ran down 
with the car, just about here, the other night” 

We dined that night with the District Commissioner, Peter 
Gracey, and his wife Joan. The light had gone long before we 
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He looked at me sharply for a moment and said; “I expect 
he heard the same thing, in other ways.” 

He went on to say that the more he knew the A&ican, the more 
impressed he was by the fact that when Livingstone died his 
bearers carried his dead body for hundreds of miles through 
hostile, dangerous country to die coast. It was a deed so remote 
from their normal state of being that he never ceased to wonder 
at it. Years ago he had met a very old native who remembered 
seeing Livingstone standing in the lake washing. When he 
lathered his head, the old man said, they all ran away because 
they thought he was a wizard taking his brains out. Yet with all 
that sort of superstition and ignorance about him, Livingstone 
captured their imagination to such an extent that, dead, he still 
urged his servants on. This was the real measure of the quality 
of his greamess. 

Certainly, as I listened in my bed that night to the waves on 
the shore, and recalled my first sight of the lake, I could under- 
stand as I had never done before how Livingstone could be both 
such a God-drunk and lake-intoxicatcd person. Having looked 
that wide land full in the face and seen those waters in their great 
frame of mountain and incalculable sky, it is not hard to realize 
how a search for them could easily be identified with a search for 
God. 

I left Karonga before dawn the next day. As we now knew 
the road, we travelled fast, Peaches and I taking turns at the 
wheel. At four in the afternoon I was back at Msusi. Grantham 
was away with the General, but had left his house warm and 
open for me. I picked up my tents, blankets, cooking pots, ropes, 
petrol and food supplies. The jeep looked like a Ch^tmas tree 
on wheels. 

The next day we left again at dawn, and slept the night at 
Deep Bay on the lake with a hospitable trader at Ae depot of the 
African Lakes Corporation. We were back in Karonga soon after 
9 a.m. and found the first hearers coming in. 

Michael was delighted with the way things seemed to be 
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going. The five days were not up until the following evening, 
but already eleven sturdy young bearers had come in and were 
bemg fed in the kitchen yard, seven of whom he knew firom 
previous journeys in the bush. 

We spent a busy day org an izi n g our loads. 

In the afternoon I did a round of the few small Indian stores in 
Karonga, I bought up almost their entire supply of blankets as 
well as a good quantity of salt, which we intended using as 
money in the hills, where it is very scarce. 

Just before sundown Michael and I walked to the lake shore 
through green-gold papyrus grass shoulder-high and tasselled 
with seed. As it swayed in the slow breath of the evening air it 
seemed to spike and splinter the light between us and the sim. 

The lake, in spite of its dense population of crocodiles, was fidl 
of black people washing. Some young girls, after coming out of 
the water, started to dance on the shining foreshore. They carried 
scarlet, yellow and brovm wraps which, as they leaped and ran, 
they wove and unwove round their slim naked bodies. Some 
long, heavy, dug-out canoes, those black ships of Afiica, were 
drawn up high on the beach, and several fishermen sat beside 
diem in the amber light mending their nets, serenely continuous 
in their antique occupation. The waves of the lake pounded 
briskly, and urgendy, at their feet, but they worked on un- 
heeding. 

Far away across the blue waters, on the threshold of Tan- 
ganyika, the movmtains were purple and gold, their volcanic 
crevasses running full to the brim with the lava of the sun. It 
might easily have been a moment set for a meeting between 
Nausicaa and Odysseus on the Mediterranean shore, but, alas! it 
had to serve only as a moment of farewell in my own frantic 
litde coming and going. 

When we got back to the house, thirty bearers, all young and 
strong, were there. They made a good sight round their fires 
that night, and dick lively convenation scattered a certain ex- 
dtement on the ak. 
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But there was a slight set-back the next day. Karramba came 
in just before lunch, dead-drunk, and with no bearers. I thought 
fdichael’s slim frame would burst with rage. He fined Karramba 
a month’s pay, demoted him and straight away sent him on a 
fifty-mile journey to Bwamantapira with a letter asking the chief 
to produce ten more bearers for us by the following evening. 

We put Hamcck in charge of our thirty-five bearers, and gave 
him one of my guns and some ammunition. We distributed two 
blankets to each man. They had not expected it and their delight 
was real and deep. They spread the blankets in the sun, waved 
them about their heads and filled the air with girlish cries of 
delight It was astonishing, the sensitive, maiden-hke sounds 
these husky black bodies suddenly emitted. 

Michael then ordered them to take up their loads and with 
these on their heads and their hands svringing free, one by one 
they marched out of the yard "with a glad wiU, fell into a single 
file, singing in a well-calculated rhythm to their long strides, and 
passed out of sight, the dust raised by tlieir feet rising like a 
swarm of golden bees into the afternoon air. 

We followed on by car the next day and joined them at Deep 
Bay not far from Bwamantapira’s village. The old Chief himself 
was on the roadside to meet us. He had made an effort to sober 
up and stood with tv'o red-hatted messengers of his court, wait- 
ing erect with immense dignity. He had great charm, knew it 
and used it effectively on us. He had received Michael’s message, 
and said we could count on liim to produce bearers early die 
next day. 

We camped that night by a heavy, black tree. I have seldom 
seen a tree of a thicker and darker green. It was fiiU of bats and it 
seemed deeply dyed with their essence, and drenched and drip- 
ping with their smell and matter. But it stood on the only level 
ground, so we had to stay near it. 

We had a wonderful view of the lake. It made a perfect deep 
bay here, with die bush standing tiptoe in the lake surf. Not frr 
out from the shore five sharp pinnacles of rock, stained white 
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with bird droppings, burned with a dull phosphorescent glow 
all through the night. We heard the lake all night long, and at 
one moment a posse of hippopotami who went huflSng, puflBng 
and snorting by to raid the native gardens inland. 

Our bearers were tired. They had come fifty miles in about 
thirty-six hours. But we insisted on their getting into our camp 
drill at once. We made them pitch their tent, taught them how 
to make their tea, and rationed their rice and sugar. By eight 
o’clock the camp was fast asleep. 


\Some days later the party arrived on the Nyika] 

At about noon we were right on the top. At last there was no 
doubt, we were on the true Nyika, high above the low malarial 
plains, above sleeping sickness, east coast fevers and the paralysing 
maladies and parasites of the low country. We were so high that 
the ait smarted in our nostrils; it was so keen and cold that we 
prompdy put on our pullovers. But we had reached the summit. 
There were no more peaks to conquer, no more heartbreaking 
climbs up one steep valley and the next. We were on a read 
plateau; far as our eyes could sec stretched a gentle, rhythmicaUy- 
rollbg country of grass and flowers. Roimd the edges other 
peaks rose out of the shimmering plain, giving us a keen sense of 
our exalted world; but they were not our concern save as addi- 
tional ornament to the immense Afiican firame of our view. 
Soutii I could see for about fifty miles, then my view was blocked 
by cloud. But in the whole of the distance between there was 
nothing but this free, gently rolling country. 

I wish I could describe the eSect that view had on me, but I 
will say little more than that it seemed to me miraculous. It was 
so unlike anything else. It was deep in the heart of Afiica and 
filled with the animals of Afiica, and yet it was covered with the 
grasses, the flowers and coloun of Europe. Yet it was . 7 ninr>. any 
other colour 1 have ever seen: I expect, basically, it was a tawny 
gold, the gold of the leopard’s rather than the lion’s skin, bi 
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tMs gold was shot through with undertones of a deep blood red 
and a shadowy purple. 

As I looked at it, I understood at once why I had felt below 
that there was a large, purple cat purring up there behind the 
clouds. It looked in its colours, its shape and its isolation, a con- 
tented, serene, and deeply fulfilled land. It seemed a place which, 
without human interference, had made its own contract with 
life, stnick its own balance with necessity and nature. Beyond 
that I cannot go. 

After tea Michael, Karramba and I, taking our rifles, walked 
about two miles down the gentle dale through which the Rukuru 
ran. It was about twenty minutes before sundown when, round 
a bend in the stream, we came to a large pool, blue into its deep- 
est depths with the evening sky. On the slope above it was a big 
grey boulder. All round the pool the mud and earth were deeply 
cut with the tracks of game. We went up the slope and sat behind 
a rock and waited to see what we could see. 

There was no wind any more. Hierc was no cloud or mist in 
the sky. I have never known such stillness. The only sound was 
the sound of one’s blood murmuring like a far sea in one’s ears: 
and that serene land and its beauty, and the level golden sunlight 
seemed to have established such a dose, delicate, tender com- 
mimion with us that the murmur in my ears seemed also like a 
sound from without; it was like a breathing of the grasses, a 
rustic of the last shower of daylight, or the swish of the silk of 
evening across the purple slopes. 

Suddenly Karramba touched my arm. We could hardly believe 
our eyes. A very big male leopard, bronze, his back charged with 
sunset gold, was walking along the slope above the pool on the 
far side about fifty yards away. He was walking as if he did not 
have a fear or care in the world, like an old gentleman with his 
hands behind his back, taking the evening air in his own private 
garden. When he was about twelve yards firom the pool, he 
started walkmg around in drdes examining the ground with 
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great attention. Then iic 
destroyer sinking into the sea, ec'*'" terse; anu succen-v dis- 
appeared from our vie-. I: '"es uncanny. One nnnute he 

was magnificently there on the hare slope and the next he was 
gone from our view. But as if to confirm his presence, three 
black crow^ without a sound came and perched themselves on 
the summit of the slope above him. They seemed to be watching 
the place where he had vanished 2S closely as we were, tacking 
their dark heads deep into their midn^t shoulders with solemn 
absorption. 

We waited attentively. Aboutfive rmnitee ps2rec:nGt:s.5onnd 
anywhere, except this remote irnnnrccaiilcinrbmrin-Ii'rTOs-ijnig 
with my ear dose to friegrotmd; vraesEhisarnsmrwOTiadt^^ 
made my heart beat frster: rt mras tthe dnumming rnliooves far 
away. It was a lovely, urgent, wni4haft«iacx3unn.ItW2S getting 
louder and coming strslgh: for ts. I can^ £ glimpse of 2\5i dhaels 
face, shining with ezcitemsnt. The Srmmmng of the hooves 
came towards us from somewhere hshind the mr slope, like a 
great Pacific comber, like a charge of Napoleon’s cavalry at 
Waterloo, and then out of the midst of this drumming, this surf 
of soimd, there was throv.m up like a call on a silver trumpet, or 
the voice of an emperor bom to command, a loud, dear neigh. 
It was one of the most beautiful soimds I have ever heard, and it 
established itself in all my senses like the far silver foimtain that 
I had once seen a great blue whale throw up on a South Atlantic 
horizon after a storm. Now, as the sun tinted the horizon, the 
wave of sound rose towering into the air and then crashed down 
on to the summit of the slope opposite us. A troop of about foitr 
zebra, running as if they had never known walking, the rhwh— 
of their speed moving m waves across their shining 

charged over the crest and made for the pool where the lec-mf 
lay. “ ^ 

I wondered how it was going to end. I could net a 

leopard would attack such a lusty group of zebra, aimea^ ‘ 
never seen a leopard behave quite as this one did, a so 
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openly. At that very moment, the leader of the troop with his 
mane streaming from him like the strands of the Mistral itself 
stopped dead. At one minute he must have been going at thirty- 
five miles an hour, at the next he stopped without a shdier in lus 
tracks, two fountains of steam shooting out of dilated nostrils. 

The rest of the group stopped with him. Had they seen the 
leopard or seen us? For about five minutes we saw a group of 
zebra, not fifty yards away, in earnest consultation. I saw Michael 
raise his gun and then put it down again. He had, I knew, to kill 
one zebra because it was his duty to examine them for parasites. 
I saw him take aim several times, but always he put his gun down 
again. 

Meanwhile the consultation went on, soundlessly and cease- 
lessly, Some invisible, some electric exchange of meaning was 
going on between those vivid creatures on the darkening slope. 
They looked so heraldic, like unicorns who had just had their 
horns pared. They had beautifully marked golden skins, with 
black blazonings. For five minutes they stood, their steaming 
heads close together, and then somewhere in the magnetic depths 
of themselves, their meaning fused and became one. They 
whirled swiftly round and charged back over the crest straight 
into the dying day and we did not see them again. 

“I am sorry,” Michael said to me, breathing hard: “I am sorry 
but I just could not shoot: they were beautiful.” 

“I am glad you didn’t,” I answered. 

We got up and walked back, and as we rounded the bend saw 
that it was not the leopard that had scared the zebra but the 
smoke of our own camp fires rising straight up into the still air 
like a palm blue with distance. The camp was just on two miles 
away, but even that was not far enough for the timid herd. 

I spent another three weeks on that lovely plateau, but there 
is nothing new to say of it. Always it was there as I have des- 
cribed it, alone with itself its grass, flowers and animals, and 
no people except us. Every morning we rose early, shook the 
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dew or frost off oixr tents and made our way until sunset across 

a new tract of our exalted land. 

We spent two nights at the sombre pond or lake at Kauhine 
where the serpent is said to hve. We did not see the serpent itself, 
in spite of the fears of our bearers, but I must record that I, Kar- 
ramba and Hameck all three missed dead-easy shots at game hard 
by Kaulime, too easy really to be laughed away. When we came 
hack our bearers shrugged their shoulders and the Drummer said: 
"But Bwana, don’t you know there is powerful Mankwala, 
mighty medicine in that pond?” 

I re^zed how wise I had been not to shoot earlier on. The 
light was clearer than I had imagined. I paced the distance to 
where I had first shot at the buck. I had thought it was a hundred 
to a hundred and twenty yards. It was six hundred and fifty 
paces away. And I tell this story against myself because it shows 
how pure and clear the air was over the Nyika, and how full, 
easy and generous its distances. I am not a bad shot, but it took 
me five days before I shot my first game. 

Every day we saw that warm, electric flicker of flame of game 
moving in the distance — ^heraldic zebra, roan antelope widi horns 
like Saracens’ swords, and giant eland with purple coats and 
unmaculate white dew-laundered socks. Every morning, even 
when one did not see them, one knew that the great bronze 
leopards of the Nyika, with their Assyrian profiles, sat by the 
edges of their Druid circles of wood sunning themselves and 
di^g the dew off their whiskers; and every evening without 
M &e great Afii^ sun, as it went down far away in Rhodesia, 
left its light standing like an archangel on the horizon with wide 
outstretched wings gathering the world to its breast. 

For about a fortnight we moved like this through uninhabited 


But we were not finished yet We had to go back into the vast 
Rumpr cleft of the Nyia, before we were^d 

ay ameck and I did a thirty-two mile trek. We went 
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to the western edge of this new world and looked down immense 
precipices, and o%'er a black valley for about a hundred miles of 
peak beyond peak stretching far into the blue Rhodcsias, We 
came back and dr ank some water at the source of the great 
Rukuru river. We stalked some zebra but had to abandon our 
stalk because a lion on the same mission scared them as soon as 
we scared him; then, as the sun began to sink, we made for our 
camp. 

At that moment I had my first and only difiercnce of opinion 
with Hameck. Our camp was out of sight, indeed we had no 
idea where Michael had pitched it. Hameck, swearing he recog- 
nized Michael’s foot-prints, wanted to follow one set of tracks, 
I another. It seemed most unreasonable for me to be arguing witli 
a native bom and bred to tracking. But I had had my lesson on 
Mlanje. I preferred to be the cause of my own mistakes and I 
insisted on going my way. Half an hour later we came on to a rise 
and saw the camp, perfectly pitched on the banks of the young 
Rukum. 

Two nights later we camped for the last time by tlic magic 
pond, dark and tragically still imder tlic night sky, and so full of 
reservations that the bearers could hardly bear to look at it. 

From there we did, although I say it myself, a remarkable and 
praiseworthy journey into the immense and extremely difficult 
Rmnpi valley. Our carriers were beyond praise. They did some 
terrible dimhs, loaded to the full, through deep gorges, along 
vast precipices, without a man falling out, and a week later, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, we climbed out of our last valley 
and looked down on the shimmering red roofs of the Mission 
at Livingstonia. 

We camped that night on the road, and in the morning said 
good-bye to our bearers. It was the last good-bye and made me 
very sad. It is always like that rvith journeys. One is as sad at the 
end as at the beginning; the reward lies in between. 

The bearen, too, looked depressed, and as they walked by us 
down the red, dusty road to their home, I thought their farewell 
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was deeper than usual, that ancient greeting: “Wc see you, 
Bwana! Wc see you,” 

“Aye! I see you,” I called back: “I sec you, Hamba Gable, Go 
in happiness,” 

Michael stopped, suddenly tapped a cigarette impatiently on 
his case, lit it, looked at me and said: “And you? What will you 
do now? Will you ever come back?” 

I said I didn’t quite know. For the moment my work was over. 
My instinct was to get back as soon as I could to take up my own 
personal life where the war had interrupted it ten yean before. 
It seemed to me by far the most important thing in the world to 
do: to begin trying to give to myself the wholeness, the single- 
ness that I so wanted life and the world to have. But who could 
tell, I might be back, Africa was deep in me, and in the past 
sooner or later it had always brought me bacL 

I did not say so to him then, but the truth was that Africa was 
with me whether I came back or not. For yean it has stood apart 
from me: a dark, imanswered, implacable question in my life. 
It was that no longer, I felt that I was not leaving it, but taking 
it with me, I might even be able to give some of it to Europe, 
to the Britain that had given me so much. For the sort ofjoumey 
that Michael and I had just done never really ends. Where the 
body stops travelling, the spirit takes over die trek; but some- 
times they work together and then one visits unknown, unex- 
plored places. For me die greatest journey' of all was on the move 
in Europe, and I wanted without delay to add what I had of 
singleness to it in order to help it on its difficult way, 

I then had to leave Michael by the roadside with liis servants 
already packing up. He was tired and looked thin and rather 
wan. For nearly a month he and I had walked and climbed from 
sunrise to sunset without a day’s rest, and I knew he needed it 
So I had volimteered to go to the Mission and telegraph for our 
cars. 

The Mission was about eight miles away. It bright, 

sunny day and, after the Nyika, the two-thousand,^ ^nib up 
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that hill was child’s play to me. At the top I turned round to look 
back. But there was the old familiar doud over the top of the 
plateau, hiding it utterly from view. 

I walked as fast as I could to a little post office that was all of a 
tremble in the lake-side sun. A black postmaster gave me a tele- 
graph form and a strange, attentive look. I caught a glimpse of 
my face in a small mirror. It was burnt black by the sun, but was 
the dear, fresh colour that is never seen in the hot malarial plains. 

Quickly I wrote my telegrams. The little Morse machine 
started ticking busily before I was finished. Among other tdc- 
grams, I sent this; “All done and hastening home.” 
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The Cretan Runner 


GEORGE PSYCHOUNDAKIS 
(translated by Patrick Leigh Fermor) 


From the moment of the German invasion of Crete to the lileration 
George PsychounSakis acted as guide and runner in the Resistance 
movement. His duties entailed immense journeys on foot, usually at 
full speed over some of the most precipitous country in Europe, carrying 
messages between towns and secret wireless stations in the mountains, 
humping batteries, explosives and arms, or guiding English, Australian 
or New Zealand stragglers or agents in disguise through heavily 
garrisoned areas. 

Among the *jion-Cretans” who are mentioned in this extract are the 
following {their “cover names” are given in brackets): Lt. Geoffrey 
Barkham {Manoli), Capt. Patrick Leigh Fermor, D.S.O., O.B.E. 
(Michali), Capt. Xan Fielding, D.S.O. (Aleko), Capt. Arthur Reade 
(Levtheri), Corporal Alec Tarves, M.M. {Little Aleko), Capt. Torn 
Dimhabin, D.S.O. {Yanni or O Tom), Corporal Matthew JVhite 
{Matthew). 

The Capture of our Wireless Operator 

Time passed slowly. One day followed anotber and we had 
been at work now for thirteen months without any serious 
hap with the Germans. They had been on our heels from e 
start, but by keeping on the move and hiding all ov^;^ ’'x* - 

they could never lay hands on us. But, as tune 

8i 
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mans sent out more spies, and their knowledge of us and our 
hideouts increased. They would never have managed to accom- 
plish anything without the garrulity and carelessness of certain 
people. 

About the twentieth of November we learnt that, at nightfall 
on the eighteenth, the Germans had surrounded the villages of 
Embr6snero, Vaphe and Vrysses, arresting thirty-seven people, 
and, among others, Mr. Andrea Polentas, our man in Vrysses, 
and poor Manoli, our operator in Vaphe, and Perikles Van- 
doulalds. 

Vangeli Vandoulakis was in the courtyard of his house in 
Vaph4 when suddenly he saw the Germans. He jumped over the 
wsil into the garden. The Germans opened fire on him at once, 
but, in spite of the short range, he dodged the bullets and got 
away. Manoli, meanwhile, was encoding some messages inside 
the house. Hearing the command "Halt!” and the firing just 
outside the door, he leapt to his feet. All he managed to do before 
the Germans burst in was to hide the papers and cyphers in his 
pocket. As soon as they saw him, the Germans cried: "Ah! You 
are the operator!” Several of them at once stood guard round 
him w'hilc the others searched the house. It was completely 
surrounded. 

Vangeli’s sister Elpida happened to be indoors and, though she 
heard them shooting at her brother and saw them arrest Manoli, 
she kept her head. She saw Manoli slip the secret papers into his 
pocket, and, without losing a moment, she took a jacket of her 
brother’s into the room where Manoli was under arrest. She 
told him to put on this coat, and helped him remove his own 
and put on the other. Then she went into the kitchen where 
she emptied the pockets and hid the papers down the front of 
her dress. 

After searching the whole house and finding nobody else, the 
Germans took Manoli away with the thirty-seven other villagers 
they had arrested, and flung them into the terrible Jail of Ayia 
where Charon had set up hfi dark kingdom. 
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tte the Germtnt left VapM with om oj^ 

Elpida euickly took the wireless and the otha 
thiigs a litde way off, and hid them; conductog hme^ although 
she was a woman, with all the sense and coolness of a brave 
After dark she carried the wireless, the heavy chargmg-en^e 
and the batteries to a cave outside the village, and, taking a nfle, 
hid within sight of the cave for over two days till her bromer 
and her cousin. Andrea Vandoulakis of Nippos. found her and 
took charge. The day after the arrests the Germans returned and 
searched the house of Uncle Nikoli, taking up the floor to the 
very foundations, in search (it seems) of the wireless transmitter. 
Finding nothing, they broke everything in the house to bits and 
left. 

All these doings were the work of the traitor Komninas. He 
lived in Vrysses and it seems he was one of the spies taken on by 
the Germans from before the war. He was with the Germans in 
Vrysses every day, and Mr. Polentas had made friends with him. 
He had “taken him in hand”, as he put it, to get information 
from him about the movements of the Germans and so on. Mr. 
Polentas’ great mistake was meeting him at all and, meeting hitn, 
not seeing through him. He used to take him to listen to Allied 
stations on a receiving set which he had kept hidden from the 
start. Probably, as time passed, he had talked to him about our 
transmitter at Vaphe, and our operator. The Germans knew just 
what Manoli looked like— that is why tiiey said "Ah ! You’re the 
operator!” the moment they set eyes on him. So Komninas, 
wearing a German officer’s uniform, was able to arrange the 
sundtaneous anest of Mr. Andrea Polentas and his god-brother 
ad Md ie way to tht Kdiag-pUce of 4e iccdTOg joa. They 
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They kept Perikles a few more days, but dianks to his skill in 
answering them, he was released after coundcss interrogations. 

At the end of November 1943, or the beginning of December, 
a messenger came to Mr. Michali with the news that the former 
operator of the wireless set, Mr. Aleko, had landed again, so he 
set off to meet him. 

Mr. Aleko arrived with another officer and a wireless operator, 
and they all took up quarters at a place called Goumes in the 
White Mountains, in die region of Rare and KyriakoseUia. 

I set off at once from Alones with Mr. Michali and went to 
Goumes. At the bottom of the gorge there stood a litde church 
dedicated to St. Paul and several mytata or cheese-huts. The new- 
comers had setded in the last niytato to the left of St. Paul’s. 
Vangeli Vandoulakis took Manoli’s set there, and work began 
again. The mytata are conically shaped like limekilns or beehives, 
and they are all roofed with those great Hat slabs of stone that 
lie about the mountainside. The entrances are so small that you 
have to crawl in on all foun, and we all huddled togelher inside 
on soft branches close to the fire because, outside, snow was 
already thick on the mountain, and it was very cold. They told 
us the tale of their landing. 

The Greek submarine Papanikolis brought them to the south- 
west coast of Selino, near Souyia, without forewarning anyone 
by wireless to wait on the beach to give the landing signal. The 
submarine stopped over half a mile from the shore, they got into 
a boat with all their gear, and the submarine sailed away. They 
tried to land but the sea was very stormy, and drey struggled 
with the waves in the dark for several hours. 

When they were close to land at last, a wave dashed the boat 
against the rocks. Most of their stuff went to the bottom and they 
had to swim for it. Tlrey were very cold when they reached land, 
so they tried to light a small fire among the rocks to get warm. 
Some villagers from nearby Koustoyerico, who happened to be 
close by, saw tlie fire and ffiought they must be Germans. They 
were all armed, so, creeping through the rocks, they stealthily 
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surrounded the strangers round the fire, and took aim. One of 
them suggested that they should get closer and find out more, 
just in case they were not Germans. So they crept up, and decided 
that they must be Engh'sh, not German, as they could hear them 
speaking Greek now and again in their English accent. Then they 
approached them openly and everybody introduced himself. 
These villagers firom Koustoyerako all belonged to the Paterakis 
family. 

So then they took the strangers and looked after them, and 
sheltered them for the night, returning to the shore with them 
next morning to help fish up most of what they had lost the 
night before by diving. 

When they had rested there a bit, Mr. Aleko took Manoli 
Paterakis wi^ him and came to Goumes where we all met. 

Mr. Aleko, Mr. Michali, the new officer Mr. Levtheri and the 
wireless operator talked among themselves for hours, then Mr. 
Aleko called me up and said, “George, I didn’t forget what you 
asked me to bring you when I left— a good pistol and a good 
watch. I hear you got a pistol at the Mount Ida drop, so here is 
die watch.” 


He gave me a most beautiful Swiss wrist-watch. I took it with 
joy and thanked Mr. Aleko for his gift. We stayed there about 
three days, then I set out for Alones with Mr. Michali and Mr. 


Aleko. We left the wireless operator and the new officer under 
die care of the KouraHs family (and especially of Levtheri 
Kouris), all of them villagers of Kyriakosellia, 

From Alones I accompanied Mr. Aleko to Prind, to a meeting 
Mth Colonel Tsiph^. We went via Vdonado, heading for the 
u os gorge. But it had been raming hard and the river was in 
00 . So we pulled off our high boots and our breeches, and 

to go by die Monastery 
Rmuka to ^eet a monk there who was a fiiend of his. When 

hrsiS”' 2nd as 

nc smoked, an old woman ramp in ' c, 

Ikustika to Mudros. While she was still soiS h^. 
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Aleko "wislied her good-day. The old wonian at once started 
making the sign of the cross again and again, imploring God 
and all the Saints to watch over him and bring him safe home to 
his country, his house and his mamma, and so on. 

All this surprised Mr. Aleko very much, and, when she con- 
tinued on her way, stiU murmuring and crossing herself, he 
asked me if the old woman were simple or what? “Far from it, 
Mr. Aleko,” I said, “she’s very inteUigent.” 

“Then why does she carry on so dafdy?” 

“Surely it’s not daft to pray to God to bring you and the other 
Enghsh safe home?” 

“But I don’t look English, dressed like this, and it’s not written 
on my forehead . . . how did she know?” 

“Even if you had it written on your forehead she would be 
none the wiser, as I’m sure she can’t read or write. She knew it 
because, sitting down, we ought not to have wished her good- 
day before she did.” So I told him all our ritual about greeting, 
and he said, “Well, I’ve learnt something new today, but. Holy 
Virgin ! it doesn’t matter a bit which of us greets first in Eng- 
land!” 

“Yes, but here in Crete it means at once that you are English. 
It doesn’t matter who speaks first if you are both walking, but 
otherwise, the one who is on the move must greet first.” 

We went to the monastery and found his friend the monk. 

This was during the fast of Advent, for Christmas was drawing 
near. The good monk, after greeting us, drew up chairs, pro- 
duced some wonderful wine and a meze of veal that he had put 
by against Christmas. We ate and drank our fill, thanked him, 
said farewell, and left, and then pushed on to Prin^, where we 
remained two days, Mr. Aleko conferring with Colonel Tsiph- 
akis and Mr. George Robola and his sons and all our ficiends 
there. 

Returning to Alones, we found our hideout had been shifted 
to another place, almost five minutes out of the village. Once 
more the whole village was at our disposal for whatever help wc 
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to my own village till I learnt what happened by the "Cretan 
Wireless”, as the English called it — that is, the mouths of men. 
Anything that happens is blown at once through all Crete from 
mouth to mouth on the very same day. I went to Uncle Petraka’s, 
and found our two wireless operators, Siphi and the new one 
who had come with Mr. Aleko; they had stayed on in Alones 
after Christmas. The new one was called Aleko too, and to dis- 
tinguish him from his officer, we called them the Big and the 
Litde Aleko. Little Aleko had stayed in our village before Christ- 
mas, so he knew the way more or less. The lair had been shifted 
two days before to a point half an hour above Alones in a htde 
stone hut they built for them on the spot. There was a hole 
nearby wliich they used for the battery-charging machine. The 
moment they heard the firing and the Germans in the village they 
all climbed into this hole, and when night fell and the Germans 
had gone they climbed out again and “cut the mud” in the direc- 
tion of our 'v^age. How they crossed the mountains in the dark 
and found our village is a marvel, for only one of them knew 
anything about the region. God must have guided them. Soon 
we leamt all that had happened in Alones. The Germans found 
a wireless battery hidden in Father John’s garden. They caught 
Siphi, one of tlie priests’ sons, and, when they searched him. 
found a letter from Mr. Michali to his father in his pocket, sent 
some time ago. The letter contained something incriminating, 
and it could easily be seen that it was written by an Enghslunan. 
They didn’t arrest the priest then, but came back for him next 
day. Fancy diinking they would still find him there . . . ! They 
ransacked the entire village and searched the woods but found 
nothing. All their attention was fixed on the woods below the 
village where the set had been working two days before — they 
didn t bother to search above the village, except a little distance, 
and so didn t find the English with the transmitting set after 
wliich the}' kept asking. It seems that they had been well in- 
formed. They arrested everyone in the village who didn’t 
belong there and many of ffie villagers, but some managed 
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the heather and arbutus bushes on the way 


to slip away among 
to Vilandredo, 

The Aloniots, when they saw the Germans had gone (and 
without the English), rushed to the hideout, took all the gear and 
hid it in the same deep cave as the charging-engine. They were 
not anxious about the English, as they knew they must have 
found refuge somewhere. They informed us where they had 
hidden the stuff, and advised us to get it without delay. We had 
to do it by night as the Germans were still going and coming in 
Alones. Uncle Petraka told me to get some other chaps to help 
us. So I got some cousins— Marko Psychoundakis, Joannes 
Psychoundakis, Petro Kokkinakis and Andrea JLeladakis. We 
left with Mr. Michah and Yanni Tsangarakis just before night- 
fall. We were about eighteen altogether. Unluckily, I had put 
my ankle out the day before while fooling about, and could 
scarcely walk. Thus I could only go half-way and had to turn 
back, as I understood that soon I wouldn’t be able to walk at all. 
The rest went to the hiding-place, hoisted all the stuff on to their 
backs and brought them for miles over the rocks to our village, 
in the rain and the dark. 

Returning home, a slow steady rainfall overtook me on the 
way. I thought of all the others heavily laden and slipping about 
the rocks all night in the downpour and the darkness. That ni ghr 
I didn t leave the village to sleep in some cave as I usually did. 

I followed to the letter the proverb which says: “Watch your 
clothes and you will only lose half of them.” By now my foot 

was in pain, and it was raining hard, so I thoueht I would risk 
it 


to me up. “What’s the matter?” I asked, "G-mzins 

cMd she said. I s^d, “Never mmd, mother, dcJ-’t hi 
afraji You mmtn t look feightened.” I got up, put 
Oto o=. as my foofavas jll 
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While I was trying, three Germans came into the house, whist- 
ling and shouting. “OU eipatio, parti!" (“All get up, partU"). My 
brother and sisters were asleep still, so I woke them up, as “our 
friends” were shouting furiously. “ Tempo! Tempo!” (Look sharp !) 
When we were all ready, I said, “Where parti?” 

“Klissia, Klissia (Church), tempo!” 

We went out quickly. I was in front, and I whispered to my 
parents and brother and sisters, “Fall into line, and the ones at the 
back, dawdle.” So they made a line and our three friends 
followed. 

By the time we had gone a short distance I was at least forty 
yards in front of the Germans. At that point there is a little brook 
beside the path. I looked back at the Germans, and, as they seemed 
to be looking the other way, jumped into the brook. Signalling 
to my family to quicken their pace, I turned my one foot into 
four to cover the thirty odd yards that would carry me out of 
sight And, indeed, I got away without being seen, or witliout 
them noticing until they had got to the end of that narrow lane. 
At the end of the Httle river bed I climbed out at the chapel of 
St George and tried to creep past, but on the other side were two 
German sentries. What next? I thought of hiding in the chapel, 
but remembered that Germans always searched churches. I 
thought too, of climbing into one of the half-dug graves in the 
churchyard of St George, but the Germans made regidar hunts 
through graves after hidden arms. Standing there wondering, I 
saw the two Germans go into a garden in search of something. 
I took advantage of this by sneaking away and ran along a dried- 
up river bed imder some plane trees in the direction of the cave. 
Some other Germans saw me there and ran to catch me, but I 
managed to dodge them among some bushes on tie bank, and 
climbed up the side of the mountain called Koutouloprinos. 

I headed for home when they left the village at last, but was 
waylaid by an aunt of mine before I got there. “Run, run !” she 
said. “Don’t go home or they’ll get you !” 

I learnt that they had asked for everybody’s identity papers. In 
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the end, failing to find the name fiiev v^-ere s 
asked if there was anybody calletl^Fspi; 

“Which Psychoundakis?” a cousin ci mme 
lots of them.” He had half-ponoancp ; 
someone gagged him with his hand- . 
dakises off with them, threw them, Ayb 
gated them for three daj-s in Canea. iney 
I was to them, where I was, and what wo:i I etc. Ij 
nothing that could harm me or even inerst tne Ge 
were allowed fiee. 

Two days later a party of twenty ffom fi:= came nr 

find me, asking for me everywhere in tiie vi_age. urree Gsm- 
pites took up a position outside die village wida tne • : = n r wmr 

had betrayed me, in order to point me ont and iirnmr me - mn m 
caught. The others arrived at the village at the dmile sm£ adb£ 
the first villager they saw to point ont George Psymmmdaim'i 
house. 

“Which George?” he said. “There are sevmal 
name.” 

“The son of Nikolas,” said die Germans. 

“Ah! I don’t know that one,” he was abom to : 
rain of blows fell on him. “I’E take yon there,” he sa 
led them to my house. My mammp was stanenm cn 
his mother,” he said, “and that’ s his house,” th.=rT 
before catching any more. 


cf ■ 


ce mar 


Some of them questioned my mother, others mrrer— 
house and searched it. 

Are you the mother of George Psychoundakisr” dmy s-rV^r- 
Which one?” she said, “there are seveiaL” 

Of George, the son of Nikolas Psychoundakis.” 

Yes, I am.” 

Where is your son?” 

least three months I 
as I bad beard there was pleaty of work going. Tter said 
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I was wanted in Redmb for interrogation, and if I didn’t go 
there before the seventeenth of January, they would set fire to 
the whole village. 

When diey lud made a thorough search without finding me, 
they asked for my mother again, who had gone to my uncle’s 
house next door. A German went in and asked her — my mother 
herself— where my mother was. She answered lhat she had gone 
out to pick cooking-herbs on the mountainside. So they left. 

Nobody had been able to make out who the traitor was, as he 
remained outside the village with the Germans, muffled in a 
raincoat and with his fece covered. 

This time I had been away firom the village since dawn, as, 
when our people had brought all the things firom Alones, we had 
hidden them near the village and taken the wireless operators off 
to Goumes in the White Mountains, where their colleague was, 
Mr. Aleko sent me with a letter to Mr. Tom, telling me to ask 
for Inm at Mr. Papadoyannis’s house, as Mr. Tom had shifted 
again and only Mr. Papadoyannis knew where he had gone. 

Reaching the Amari, I took the downhill slope firom Ano 
Meros to the river, which I crossed by the old Turkish bridge — 
Manoura’s Arch as they call it — then followed the river bank to 
where the path rc-ascends to the village of St. John. Suddenly I 
saw Mr. Papadoyannis and his nephew Aristides Paradeisianos 
on the opposite bank, hiding behind the trunk of a large olive 
tree. Their eyes were glued to the path leading from Ay-Yanni, 
and although they were exactly opposite and only a little way 
off, they hadn’t seen me yet. I realized they were on the lookout 
for Germans coming down from dteir village. As I had come in 
search of exactly these people, I retraced my steps to the bridge 
to cross over to the same bank. Looking back at them, I saw them 
suddenly jump up and run for cover into a dense ohve grove. It 
needed no dajrvoyance to grasp the fact that they had spotted 
some Germans. Although I had seen none, I started running to 
get over the bridge the quicker, and ran to hide in the same thick 
olive grove. The moment I was over the*bridge, I saw half a 
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and, coming in again, said, “There’s a terrible noise of rifle niul 
machinc-gun fire down in the villages. I bet they are Gennans.” 

All of us— Mr. Michali, Mr. Levtheri, Yanni, Sergeant Alee 
Tarves the signaller and Levtheris Kouris — got up at once to 
listen. Dawn was beginning, and we moved a bit farther up to 
see what was going on. All idea of sleep had vanished. It really 
was the Germans making a raid on the foothill villages, for soon 
we could sec them plainly in the villages of Kar^, Rhamni, 
Mehdoni, and Kyriakoselha. We watched through binoculars 
and saw them fir below us in the plain on the flat roofi of the 
houses, in the streets and all over the place. They seemed to be in 
large numbers. One of us remained as a look-out, the rest went 
to boil some tea. Before we could drink it, however, the scout 
ran to tell us the Germans had taken flie path up our mountain; 
they must have had some information, for they were coming 
straight up. 

We went out and watched them, and fliey were soon esaedy 
opposite on the other side of the hollow, heading direct for our 
flfit Beehive lair at Goumes. There were about sixty of them 
with three or four civilian guides. A few minutes later we heard 
a great noise down in the gorge. One of ns went forward to see 
what was happenii^, and what should he see! Still more Ger- 
mans, at least twice die amount of the first party. We let them all 
advance deeper along die gorge and made our plans at high 
speed. “The Germans are obviously aSer us,” we said. “Everyone 
must scatter and hide where he can, and afier the danger is past 
we will meet again in accordance with die situation.” We diea 
dispersed in all direcdons. Vangeli VandonlaHs was to remain 
with Mr. Levtheri, the newly arrived oScer, as he cxmldn’t move 
fast, to hide somewhere nearby, Mr. MimaE Yami Tssngara- 

kis would find a refuge higb-er cp the ^ yrH X -^zs to 

climb with Litde Aleko to the oder side of the watershed and 


find somewhere to hide diere. We 

were heading for Goumes, dev — -onld see da 

two days ago and be^ a search. The snew 
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already deep, so they would be sure to come in our direction, as 
it was dodie'd by a cypress forest. 

There was not a second to lose. We had no time to hide the 
things, so we left them piled up in the hut. If (but we didn’t 
tbinV they would) they returned by that path, they would find 
everything. For this reason we had to hide as widely scattered as 
possible. 

I took Little Aleko and we ran. We circled the northern side, 
hoping to avoid the snow as our footprints might give us away. 
We heard rifle-fixe below, and looking down, saw more Ger- 
mans coming up the mountain from many points. I told Little 
Aleko we ought to cross to the opposite peak to get out of the 
German cordon. He didn’t want to and liid himself xmder a 
precipice, while I pushed on to the opposite peak which a thick 
mist was beginning to cover up. When I reached it so much 
mist had fallen that I couldn’t see where I was. At that moment 
I heard a noise of firing and explosion in the direction of our 
hideout, as if all Hell had been released. I thought at once that 
they had met some of our party and that they were shooting at 
each other. But what could we do — six men against at least two 
hundred Germans? The firing went on for five minutes, then 
stopped. I remained in the same place a long time, filled with 
anxiety about the fate of the odiers. The thick mist hid every- 
thing and I did not dare to move for fear of falling on top of the 
Germans, or over a precipice. I decided to go down and head for 
Kyriakosellia and find out what had happened. I took the down- 
ward slope in the mist, and almost reached the foothills. But 
there were Germans there too. Luckily I heard and saw them in 
time. 

I climbed up again, and descended towards the village of 
Kampos, but on the way down I heard rifle-fire in the village 
and saw that the Germans were there as wcU. 

I wondered what to do. Had those cuckolds captured every- 
body? 1 11 find somewhere to hide, I tiiought, and went up the 
mountain again. Meanwhile, dusk had begun to fall. I had had 
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sub-macliine-gun tliere, taking good note of the place, in order 
to find it again easily. Then I took the Drakona pathway, and, 
meeting a shepherd outside the village, got into convenation. I 
told him I was firom Alikampo in Apokoronas and that I had had 
some sheep stolen the night before which I was trying to find. 
Unfortunately die snow had started, putting a stop to my quest 
I told him a thousand and two hes, asked him the news and what 
the Germans had been after in the wllagc over there last night 
(meaning the last village I had tried to enter the night before, at 
dusk). He told me they had made a great search, and that he had 
heard they had found some guns; the same had happened at 
Kampos and the Germans had arrested all the men they found in 
the t^age. The shepherd had some good wine, which he gave 
me to drink, and he also gave me a few olives and lupin-seeds. It 
was the second day without food, and my appetice was ravenous. 
I greeted him and left. Not having time enough to go even a 
tfcid of the way to Canea, I aawled into a cave, hid myself well 
and slept till dawn. The moment day broke I went down to 
the main Suda-Canea road. What do I want to go to Canea for 
now? I asked myself. Let’s save time and see what happened to 
the others. In Suda I sat for a while in a coffee-shop and had just 
enough money with me to buy half an oka of oranges. Then I 
continued my way, reaching Tsitsiphe in the afternoon. I headed 
for the place called Pateloures, where we had left Mr. Aleko. 
I found him there and told him all our troubles, and he told me 
the rest were all safe. The Germans had gone to our first hideout 
at Goumes, but the civilian guides they had taken by force were 
firom Kar^. These men who, it seems, knew the secret, must have 
thought we were still there, for they took the Germans to the 
first cheese hut near the chapel of St, Paul. The path to the hut 
we were really in had been beaten flat through the snow with 
our footprints, but the Germans didn’t put two and two togedier. 
They waded up to their ears to our first hut, and surrounded it 
on all sides. Then, firing a few mortar-bombs, they opened up 
with rifles and tommy-guns and charged. All they got was a pile 
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J.-Y. COUSTEAU 
with FREDERIC DUMAS 


Captain Jacqties-Yves Cousteau started goggle-diving in the Mediter- 
ranean in the nineteen thirties. As the result of bis experiments he 
developed the aqualung diving apparatus tvith which a diver is able to 
stay stihnierged at depths down to three hundred feet for two hours at 
a time. In 194.5 he founded the French Navy's Undersea Research 
Group and has been in charge of numerous expeditions. 

In The Silent World Cousteau tells of his adventures while in- 
vestigating sunken ships, his searches for “treasure below”, and his 
encounters with many “sea-companions” — sharks, octopuses, moray 
eels and manta rays. This extract deals with the narrow escape of 
Cousteau and Dumas ('Didi”) while exploring an inland water cave, 
the Fountain of Vaucluse near Avignon. 

Cave Diving 

Our worst experience in 5,000 dives befell us not in the sea but in 
an inLind water cave, the famous Foimtain of Vaucluse near Avig- 
non. The renowned spring is a quiet pool in a crater under a six- 
hundred-foot limestone cliff above the River Sorgne. A trickle 
flows firom it the year round, until March comes, when the 
Fountain of Vaucluse erupts in a rage of water which swells the 
Sorgne to flood. It pumps furiously for five weeks, then subsides. 
The phenomenon has occurred every year in recorded history. 
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The fountain has evoked the fancy of poets since tlve Middle 
Ages. Petrarch wrote sonnets to Laura by tlje Fountain of Vau- 
cluse in the fourteenth century. Frcddric Mistral, our Provencal 
poet, was another admirer of the spring. Generations of hydro- 
logists have leaned over the fountain, evolving dozens of theories. 
They have measured the rainfall on the plateau above, mapped 
the potholes in it, analysed the water, and determined tliat it is 
invariably 55° Fahrenheit all the year round. But no one knew 
what happened to discharge tire amazing flood. 

One principle of intermittent natural fountains is that of an 
underground siphon, which taps a pool of water lying higher 
inside the hill than die water-level of the surface pool. Simple 
overflows of the inner pool by heavy rain seeping through the 
porous limestone did not explain Vauclusc, because it did not 
entirely respond to rainfall. There was either a huge inner 
reservoir or a series of inner caverns and a system of siphons. 
Scientific theories had no more validity than Mistral’s explana- 
tion: “One day the fairy of the Fountain changed herself into a 
beautiful maiden and took an old strolling minstrel by the hand 
and led him down through Vaucluse’s waters to an imderground 
prairie, where seven huge diamonds plugged seven holes. ‘See 
these diamonds?’ said the fairy. ‘When I lift the seventh, die 
fountain rises to the roots of the fig tree that drinks only once a 
year.’ ’’ Mistral’s theory, as a matter of fact, possessed one more 
piece of tangible evidence than die scientific guesses. There is a 
rachitic hundred-year-old fig tree hooked on the vertical wall at 
the water-line of the annual flood. Its roots are watered but once 
a year. 

A retired Army officer. Commandant Brunet, who had 
setded in the nearby village of Apt, became an addict of the 
Fountain as had Petrarch six hundred years before. The Com- 
mandant suggested that the Undersea Research Group dive into 
the Fountain and learn the secret of die mechanism, 1946 die 
Navy gave us permission to try. We journeyed to Vaucluse on 
August 24th, v/hen the spring was quiescent. There seemed to be 
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no point in entering a violent flood if its source might be dis- 
covered -when the Fountain was quiet. 

The arrival of uniformed naval ofiicers and sailors in trucks 
loaded with diving equipment started a commotion in Vaucluse. 
We were overwhelmed by boys, vying for the privilege of 
carrying our air cylinders, portable decompression chamber, 
aquiungs, and diving dresses up the wooded trail to the Foun- 
tain. Half the town, led by Mayor Gardn, stopped work and 
accompanied us. They told us about the formidable dive into 
the Fountain made by Sefior Negri in 1936. He seemed to have 
been a remarkably bold type, for we were informed fliat he had 
descended in a diving suit with a microphone inside the helmet, 
through which he broadcast a rvmning account of his incredible 
rigours as he plunged one himdred and twenty feet to the lower 
elbow of the siphon. Our friends of Vaucluse recalled with a 
thrill the dramatic moment when the voice from the depths 
announced that Sefior Negri had found Ottonelli’s zinc boat! 

We already knew about Negri and Ottonelli, the two men 
who had preceded us into the Fountain, Ottonelli in 1878. We 
greatly admired Ottonelli’s dive in the primitive equipment of 
his era. We were somewhat mystified by Sefior Negri, a Mar- 
seille salvage contractor, who had avoided seeing us on several 
occasions when we sought first-hand information on the topo- 
graphy of the Fountain. We had read his diving report, but 
we felt deprived of the details he might have given us person- 
ally. 

The helmet divers described certain features to be found in 
die Fountain. Ottonelli’s report stated that he had alighted on the 
bottom of a basin forty-five feet down and reached a depth of 
ninety feet in a sloping tunnel under a huge triangular stone. 
During die dive his zinc boat had capsized in the pool and slid 
down through the shaft. Negri said he had gone to one himdred 
and twenty feet, to the elbow of a siphon leading uphill, and 
found the zinc boat. The corrosion-proof metal had, of course, 
survived sixty years of immersion. Negri reported he could 
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proceed no further because his air pipe was ^raggmg ag^t a 
Leat boulder, precariously balanced on a pivot. The shghtes 
move might have toppled the rock and pinned mm down to a 

^ We had based our tactical planning on the physical features 
described by the pioneer divers. Dumas and I were to form the 
first cordee—'we used the mountain climber s term because we 
were to be tied together by a thirty-foot cord attached to our 
belts. Negri’s measurements determined the lengtli of our gmde 
rope— four hundred feet— and the weights we carried on our 
belts, which were unusually heavy to allow us to penetrate lie 
tunnel he had described and to plant ourselves against currents 
inside the siphon. 

What we could not know until we had gone inside the Foun- 
tain was that Negri was over-imaginative. The topography of 
the avem was completely unlike his description. Sefior Negri’s 
dramatic broadcast was probably delivered just out of sight of 
the watchers, about fifty feet down. Dumas and I all but gave 
our lives to leam that Ottonelli’s zinc boat never existed. That 
misinformation was not the only burden we carried into the 
Fountam: the new air compressor with which we filled the 
breathing cylinders had prepared a fantastic fate for us. 

We adjusted our eyes to the gloom of the mater. Monsieur 
Garcin had lent us a Canadian canoe, which was floated over the 
throat of the Fountain, to anchor the guide rope. There was a 
heavy pig-iron weight on the end of the rope, which we wanted 
lowered beforehand as far as it would go down. The underwater 
entry was partially blocked by a huge stone buttress, but we 
managed to lower the pig-iron fifty-five feet. Chief Petty Officer 
Jean Pinard volunteered to dive wifliout a protective suit to 
attempt to roll the pig-iron down as far as it was possible. Pinard 
retted lobster-red with cold and reported he had shoved the 
weight down to ninety feet. He did not suspect that he had been 
down further than Negri. 

I donned my constant-volume diving dress over long woollens 
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under the eyes of an appredadve audience perched round the 
rocky lip of the crater. My ■wife was among them, not liking this 
venture at all. Dumas wore an Italian Navy frogman outfit. We 
were loaded like donkeys. Each wore a three-cylinder lung, rub- 
ber foot fins, aheavy dagger, and two large waterproofflashlights, 
one in hand and one on the belt. Over my left arm was coiled 
diree hundred feet of line in three pieces. Dumas carried an 
emergency micro-aqualung on his belt, a depth gauge, and a 
piolet, the alpinist’s ice axe. There were rock slopes to be nego- 
tiated: with our heavy ballast we might need the piolet. 

The surface commander was the late Lieutenant Maurice 
Fargues, our resourceful equipment officer. He was to keep his 
hand on the guide line as we transported the pig-iron down with 
us. The guide rope was our only communication with the sur- 
face. We had memorized a signal code. One tug from below 
requested Fargues to tighten the rope to clear snags. Three tugs 
meant pay out more line. Six tugs was the emergency signal for 
Fargues to haul us up as quickly as possible. 

When the cordee reached Negri’s siphon, we planned to station 
the pig-iron, and attach to it one of die lengths of rope I carried 
over my arm. As we chmbed on into the siphon, I would unreel 
this line behind me. We believed that our goal would be found 
past Negri’s see-sawing rock, up a long sloping arm of the 
siphon, in an air cave, where in some manner imknown Vau- 
cluse’s annual eruption was launched. 

Embarrassed by the wealth of gadgets we had hanging on to 
us, and needing our comrades’ support, we waded into the pool. 
We looked around for the last time. I saw the reassuring sil- 
houette of Fargues and the crowd round the amphitheatre. In 
their forefront was a young abbe, who had no doubt come to 
be of service in a certain eventuality. 

As we submerged, the water liberated us from weight. We 
stayed motionless in the pool for a minute to test our ballast and 
communications system. Under my flexible hehnet I had a 
special mouthpiece which allowed me to articulate imdcr water. 
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Dumas had no speaking facility, btrtccz-c. 
and gestures. 

I turned (ace down and plunged tnroi^n 
rapidly passed the buttress into the shaft, 

Dumas’s keeping pace on the thirt}'-fbot cord at 
can outswim me any time. Our dive was a triai run: we were 
the first cordee of a series. We intended to waste no thne on 
details of topography but to proceed direedy to the pig-iron and 
take it on to the elbow of Negri’s siphon, from which we would 
quickly take up a new thread into the secret of the Fountain, In 
retrospect, I also find that my subconscious mechanism was 
anxious to conclude the first dive as soon as possible. 

I glanced back and saw Didi gliding easily through the door 
against a faint green haze. The sky was no longer our business. 
We belonged now to a world where no light had ever struck. 
I could not see my flashlight beam beneath me in the frightening 
dark— the water had no suspended motes to reflect light. A disc 
of light blinked on and off in the darkness when my flashlight 
beam hit rock. I went head down with tigerish speed, sinking by 
my overballast, unmindful of Dumas. Suddenly I was held by 
flic belt and stones rattled past me. Heavier borne than I, Dumas 
was trying to brake his fall with his feet. His suit was filling with 
water. Big limestone blocks came loose and rumbled down 
round me. A stone bounced off my shoulder. I remotely realized 
I should try to think. I could not think. 

Ninety feet down I found the pig-iron standing on a ledge. It 
did not appear in the torch beam as an object from the world 
above, but as something germane to this place. Dimly I recalled 
that I must do something about the pig-iron. I shoved it down 
the slope. It roared down with Dumas’s stones. During this 
blurred effort I did not notice that I lost the lines coiled on my 
arm. I <hd not know that I had friled to give Fargues three tugs 
on the hne to pay out the weight. I had forgotten FarguesS 
iSS”^ tehmd us. The tunnel broke into a sharper decline. 

arclcd my nght hand continuously, pkying the torch in spirals 
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on the dean and polished walls. I was travelling at two knots. I 
was in the Paris subway. I met nobody. There was nobody in 
the Metro, not a single rock bass. No fish at all. 

At that time of year our ears are well trained to pressure after 
a summer’s diving. Why did iity ears ache so? Something was 
happening. The Hght no longer ran around the tmmd walls. 
The beam spread on a flat bottom, covered with pebbles. It was 
earth, not rock, the detritus of the chasm. I could find no walls. 
I was on the floor of a vast drowned cave. I found the pig-iron, 
but no Tine boat, no siphon, and no precariously balanced rock. 
My head ached. I was drained of initiative. 

I returned to our purpose, to learn the geography of the im- 
mensity that had no visible roof or walls, but rolled away down 
at a 45 ° incline. I could not surface without searching the ceiling 
for the hole that led up to the inner cavern of our theory. 

I was attached to something, I remembered. The flashlight 
picked out a rope which curled off to a strange form floating 
supine above the pebbles. Dumas hung there in his cumbersome 
equipment, holding his torch like a ridiculous glow-worm. Only 
his arms were moving. He was sleepily trying to tie his piolet to 
the pig-iron line. His black firogman suit was filling with water. 
He struggled weakly to inflate it with compressed air. I swam 
to him and looked at liis depth gauge. It read one hundred and 
fifty feet. The dial was flooded. We were deeper than that. We 
were at least two hundred feet down, four hundred feet away 
firom the surface at the bottom of a crooked slanting tunnel. 

We had rapture of the depdis, but not the familiar drunken- 
ness. We felt heavy and anxious, instead of exuberant. Dumas 
was stricken worse than 1. 1 thought: This is iwt how I should feel 
at this depth. ... I cant go back until I learn where we are. Why 
don't I feel a ament? The pig-iron line is our only way home. What 
if we lost it? Where is the rope I had on my arm? I was able in that 
instant to recall that I had lost the line somewhere above. I took 
Dumas’s hand and closed it round the guide line. “Stay here,’’ 
I shouted. “I’U find the shaft.” Dumas understood me to mean 
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I had no air and needed the safety aqualung. I sent tlic bcanT cl 
tlic flaslilight round in search of the roof of the cave. I found no 
ceiling. 

Dumas was passing imder heavy narcosis. He thought I was 
the one in danger. He fumbled to release the emergency lung. 
As he tugged hopelessly at his belt, he scudded across the 
drowned shingle and abandoned the guide line to the surtacc. 
The rope dissolved in the dark. I was swimming above, mulishly 
seeking for a wall or a ceiling, when I felt his weight tugging 
me back like a drifting anchor, restraining my search* 

Above us somewhere were seventy fethoms of tunnel and 
crumbling rock. My weakened brain found the power to cogure 
up our fate. When our air ran out we would grope along d:e 
ceiling and suffocate in dulled agony. I shook off diis drought 
and swam down to the ebbing glow of Dumas’s flashlight. 

He had almost lost consciousness. When I touched hhn, he 
grabbed my wrist with awful strength and hauled me towards 
him for a final experience of life, an embrace that would take 
me with him. I twisted out of his hold and backed away. I esr- 
amined Dumas with the torch. I saw his protruded eyes rchfug 
inside die mask. 


The cave was quiet between my graspius 
shalled all my remaining brain power to censf: 
Fortunately there was no current to carrr Duma 
pig-iron. If there had been the least cuireuu vre 7 
lost. The pig-iron must he near. I loclced £rr h 
block, more precious than gold. nedaza 
stolid and reassiuing. Its line few swwr £=:r he 
die hope of life. 

In his stupor, Didi lost ccurrZ ufhh irv: a=£i 
slipped firom his teetL E= swdhwud urc 
his lungs before he sounhrw rrr he ~-c. — 
Now, with the guide nemuzuu- 
swim to the surffee, r r- . t ' i, - 
least tv'cnty-fire preuid: \z ^ -vashutuud rrh. I - 
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I readied for my belt dagger and prepared to cut the cord to 


Dumas. 


Even in my incompetence there vras something that held the 
laiife in its holster. Before I ait you off, DiH, I mil try again to 
reach Parities. I took the line and repeated die distress signal , 
again and again. Didi, I am doing c!l a man can do. I cm dying 

too. , 

On shore, Fargues stood in perplexed concentration- iiie first 

cordee had not been dotvii for die feS period of die plan, but die 
strange pattern of onr signals disturbed hiin . Ins iiard but sensi- 
tive hand on the tope had fdt no ciear signals since die ^nso-de a 
few minutes back when suddenly we wanted lots of rune. He 
had given it to us, eagerly ?.d.dfng another imstin They rraast haa^ 
found something tremendous doom there, dinngnt Faeces. Ke was 
eager to penetrate die mystery * ■ 
was uneasy about the K&essn: 
minutes. He frowned and frng 
waited. 

Up from the lay of rope, 
of rocks, and through d: 

Fargues’s finger. H 


of 


rune 


himself half to the cave waan 
at?” With a set free he 
I felt the rope X f 
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home swiftly up. A hundred fret ah-^I srw s. 5Hn 
green light, where hopeky. H Is-: than a — - Hrgue: nnl 

us out into the pool and leaned in fre w 
Dumas. Tailliez and Pinard waded H afrs 
strength I had left to control nrr 
I managed to walk cut cf the reel ~ — 
and vomitted. Our r r ~ ~ 

warmed myself round a ca££mccf Herd 
the doctor worked crer i 


feet, standing hy di* fire, X , u, r, -r u 
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beyond, but never did. They went down and doTvni. Our only 
depth gauge had been ruined, but the veteran Tailhez had a 
sharp physiological sense of depth. At an estimated one hundred 
and twenty feet he halted the march so that they imght study 
their subjective sensations. Tailhez felt the first inviting throbs 
of rapture of the depths. He knew that to be impossible at a 
mere twenty fathoms. However, the symptoms were pro- 
nounced. 

He called to Morandi&re that they should turn back Moran- 
diSre manoeuvred himself and the rope to facilitate Tailliez’s 
turnabout. As he did so, he heard that Tailliez’s respiratory 
rhythm was disorderly, and faced his parmer so that TaiUiez 
could see him give six pulls on the pig-iron rope. Unable to 
exchange words under water, the team had to depend on errant 
flashlight beams and understanding to accomplish the turn. 
Morandi^re stationed himself below TaiUiez to conduct the 
Captain to the surface. TaiUiez construed these activities to mean 
that Morandi^re was in trouble. Both men were slipping into 
the blank rapture that had almost finished the first cordee. 

TaiUiez carefuUy climbed the guide line. The rope behind 
drifted aimlessly in the water, and a loop hung roimd his 
shoulders. TaiUiez felt he had to sever the rope before it entangled 
him. He whipped out his dagger and cut it away. Morandiere, 
swimming fireely below him, was afiaid his mate was passing 
out. The confused second cordee ascended to the green hall light 
of the Fountain. Morandiere closed in, took TaiUiez’s feet, and 
gave him a strong boost through the narrow door. The effort 
upset Morandi&re’s breathing cyde. 

We saw TaiUiez emerge in his white underwear, Morandiere 
foUowing through the imderwater door. TaiUiez broke the sur- 
face, found a footing, and walked out of the water, erect and 
wild-eyed. In his right hand he held his dagger, upside down. 
His fingers were cut to the bone by the blade and blood was 
Howmg down his sodden wooUens. He did not feel it 
We resolved to caU it a day with a shaUow plunge to map the 
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entrance of the Fountain. Wc made sure dmt Didi, in bis anger 
against die cave, could not slip down to the drowned cavern 
that had nearly been our tomb. Fargues lashed a one-hundred- 
and-fifty-foot line to Dumas’s waist and took Didi’s dagger to 
prevent him cutting himself loose and going down further. The 
ftinl reconnaissance of the entrance shaft passed without inddent. 

It was an emotional day. That evening in Vaucluse the first 
and second cordees made a subjective comparison of cognac 
narcosis and rapture of the Fountain. None of us could relax, 
thinking of the enigmatic stupor that had overtaken us. We 
knew the berserk intoxication of Vivresse des grander profondeiirs 
at two hundred and twenty feet in the sea, but why did this 
dear, lifdcss limestone water cheat a man's mind in a different 
way? 

Simone, Didi, and I drove back to Toulon that night, thinking 
hard, despite fatigue and headache. Long silences were spaced by 
occasiond suggestions. Didi said, “Narcotic effects aren't the 
only cause of diving aeddents. There are sodal and subjective 
fcan, the air you breathe. ...” I jumped at die idea. “The air 
you breathe!” I said. “Let’s run a lab test on the air left in the 
lungs,” 

The next morning wc sampled the cylinders. The analysis 
showed 1/2,000 of carbon monoxide. At a depth of one hundred 
and sixty feet the effect of carbon monoxide is sixfold. The 
amount we were breathing may kill a man in twenty minutes. 
We started our new Diesel-powered free-piston air compressor. 
Wc saw the compressor sucking in its own exhaust fumes. We 
had all been breathing lethal doses of carbon monoxide. 

Further expeditions were made to the caves of Chartreux and 
Estromar which taught us much about the problems of cave 
diving. But we still had not gone through a siphon or the mech- 
amsm that shot water earthward. In 1948, while most of us were 
away on the Bathyscaphe expedition, t^ee members of the group 
finally achieved the goal, Lieutenant Jean Alinot, Dr. F. Dcvilla, 
and C.P.O, Jean Pinard, this time assisted by the Army Corps of 
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Engineers. The spring of Vitarelles near Gramat was the object 
of didr large cave expedition. 

Vitorellcs is a subterranean spring. The surface of the water is 
three hundred and ninety feet down. The engineers carried out 
a full-scale dr)^-cave operation before the divers reached the 
water. First the soldiers descended an air shaft two himdred and 
seventy feet deep, lowering pontoons, duckboards, aqualungs, 
constant-volume suits, lines, electric-lighting equipment, and 
food. From this landing they conveyed the equipment down 
another hole, narrow and almost vertical, one himdred and 
twenty feet to an underground chamber. From this base they 
were required to lay duckboards and pack the gear sixteen hun- 
dred feet through partially flooded galleries, including a danger- 
ous cramped passage thirt)^ feet long. Only then did they reach 
the surface of the spring, into which the divers were to continue 
for himdreds of feet more. The engineers established a pontoon 
pier in the pool, with diving ladders, and the sailors prepared 
to dive. 

Minot’s plan was to send divers down one at a time, on safety 
ropes of progressively greater lengths. Using measuring lines, 
flashlights, compasses, depth gauges, and sketch blocks, die 
divers mapped the water tunnel, eadi one advancing further rhan 
the man before. The scheme worked smoothly, and the chart 
moved league by league into the void. The culminating tendi 
dive was made by Ahnot on October 29, 194.8. 

The diver before him had reached the entrance to a siphon 
Alinot went down, ftstened to a four-hundred-foot safety line, 
and rapidly swam to the liimt of die chart. The gallery rose at a 
angle. Alinot swam into the narrow tunnel He passed up- 
tm through forty feet of rather turbid water in a 
pierced only by his narrow flashlight beam. He felt his head 
part a gende tissue and water resistance ceased. Through his 
mask, now blurred like a windscreen in rain, he saw that his 
head was m air. He was in a scaled day vault one hundred and 
tcet long. He removed his mouthpiece and and 
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breathed natural air. Where water flows, even in a sealed pocket 
beneath the earth, there is air. 

He climbed out on a slippery strand that ranged down one 
ade of the long room. He was the first living thing that ranged 
down one side of the long room. He was the first living thing 
in die vault of water, earth and air, where no sun had ever 
brought the gift of life. He walked along the shore, measiuing 
and sketching, elated with the victory of out campaigns against 
the fountains. 

At the far end, Alinot had a bitter disappointment. Plainly 
visible under the dear water was the aperture of another siphon: 
the mechanism of Vitarelles held further secrets. Alinot sat down 
and thought of the cost of penetrating the new labyrinth. The 
divers would have to transport equipment nearly four hundred 
feet imder water to set up an advanced camp in the day room, 
before they could plunge into the second siphon. 

Alinot finished his sketch and walked back to the entrance, 
imprinting rubber frog tracks on the hidden beach. He spat in 
die mask and sloshed it in the water. He moulded the mask over 
his face and inserted the mouth grip. He slipped into the water, 
turned up his flukes, and sailed head down through the current 
of the first siphon. In a few minutes his eichalations sputtered out 
on the surface. Nothingness was restored in the cave. . . . The 
tracks of man vanished into darkness. 
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enter our cattles in the forest to graze so many of our cattle are to 
die. Under the drcumstances we are nearly to Ise ruined. The Forest 
officials are doing every possible arrangement to kill this tiger but 
there is no hope of any success. 2 shikari gentlemen also tried to 
shoot it but unfortunately they could not get it. Our kind District 
Magistrate has notified Rs. 150 reward for killing this tiger, $0 
every one is trying to kill it but no success. We have heard that your 
kind self have killed many man-eater tigers and leopards. For this 
you have earned a good name specially in Kumaon revenue Divi- 
sion. The famous man-eater leopard of Nagpur has been shoot by 
you. This is the voice of all the public here that this tiger also will 
be killed only by you. So we the public venture to request that you 
very kindly take trouble to come to this place and shoot this tiger 
(our enemy) and save the public from this calamity. For this art of 
kindness we the public will be highly obliged and will pray for 
your long life and prosperity. Hope you will surely consider on 
our condition and rtke trouble to come here for saving us fi’om 
this calamity. The route to this place is as follows Ramnagar to 
Sultan, Sultan to Lahachaur, Lahachaur to Kanda. If your honour 
kindly inform us the date of your arrival at Ramnagar we will send 
our men and cart to Ramnagar to meet you and accompany you. 

We beg to remain 
Sir 

Your most sincerely 

Dated Jharat Signed Govind Singh Ncgi 

The i8th February 1933 Headman Village Jharat 

followed by 40 signatures and 4 thumb impressions of inhabitants o_ 
Painaum, Biingi, and Bkkla Badalpiir Patties. 


The Kanda Man-Eater 

However little i&ith we have in the superstitions we share with 
others — thirteen at a table, the passing of wine at dinner, walking 
under a ladder, and so on— our own private superstitions, though 
a source of amusement to our fiiends, are very real to us, 

I do not know if sportsmen arc more superstitious than the rest 
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of mankmd, but I do know that they take their superstitions very 
seriously. One of my friends invariably takes five cartridges, 
never more and never less, when he goes out after big game,^ and 
another as invariably takes seven cartridges. Another, who inci- 
dentally was the best-known big-game sportsman in Northern 
India, never started the winter shooting season without first kill- 
ing a mahseer. My own private superstition concerns snakes. 
When after man-eaters I have a deep-rooted conviction tliat, 
however much I may try, all my efforts will be unavailing imtil 
I have first killed a snake. 

During the hottest days of one May I had from dawn to dark 
climbed innumerable miles up and down incredibly steep bills, 
and through thick diom bushes that had left my hands and knees 
a mass of ugly scratches, in search of a very wary man-eater. I 
returned on that fifteenth evening, dog tired, to the two-room 
Forest Bungalow I was staying at, to find a deputation of vill- 
agers waiting for me with the very welcome news that the man- 
eater, a tiger, had been seen that day on the outskirts of their 
village. It was too late to do anything that night, so the deputa- 
tion were provided with lanterns and sent home with strict 
injunctions that no one was to leave the village the following 
day. 

The village was situated at the extreme end of the ridge on 
which the bungalow was, and because of its isolated position and 
tlie thick forest that surrounded it, had suffered more from the 
depredations of the tiger than any other village in the district. 
The most recent victims were two women and a man , 

I had made one complete circle of the village the following 
morning and had done the greater part of a second circle, a 
quarter of a mile below the first, when after negotiating a difficult 
scree of shale I came on a little nullah made by the rush of rain- 
watcr down die steep hillside. A glance up and down the nullah 
saushed me that the tiger was not in it, and then a movement 
just m front of me, and about twenty-five feet away, caught my 
eye. At this spot there was a small pool of water the S of a 
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bathtub, and on the far side of it was a snake that had evidently 
been drinking. The lifting of the snake’s head had caught my eye 
and it was not until the head had been raised some two or three 
feet from the ground and the hood expanded that I realized it 
was a hamadryad. It was die most beautifol snake I had ever 
seen. The throat, as it faced me, was a deep orange-red shading 
to golden yellow where the body met the ground. The back, 
olive green, was banded by ivory-coloured chevrons, and some 
four feet of its length from the tip of its tad upwards was shiny 
black, with white chevrons. In length the snake was between 
thirteen and fourteen feet. 

One hears many tales about hamadryads, their aggressiveness 
when disturbed, and the speed at which they can travel. If, as it 
seemed about to do, the snake attacked, up or down hill I should 
be at a disadvantage, but across the shale scree I felt I could hold 
my own. A shot at the expanded hood, the size of a small plate, 
would have ended the tension, but the rifle in my hands was a 
heavy one and I had no intention of disturbing the tiger that had 
showed up after so many days of weary waiting and toil. After 
an interminably long minute, during which time the only move- 
ment was die flicking in and out of a long and quivering forked 
tongue, the snake closed his hood, lowered his head to the groimd 
and, turning, made off" up the opposite slope. Without taking 
my eyes off him I groped with my hand on the hillside and picked 
up a stone that filled my hand as comfortably as a cricket ball. 
The snake had just reached a sharp ridge of hard clay when tb 
stone, launched with the utmost energy I was capable of, stri* 
it on the back of the head. The blow would have killed any 0 
snake outright, but the only, and very alarming, effect it Ik 
the hamadryad was to make it whip round and come st; ' 
towards me. A second and a larger stone fortunately caugb 
the neck when it had covered half the distance between i, 
after that the rest was easy. With a great feeling of nc? 

I completed the second circle round the village, and 
proved as frintless as the first, I was elated at having ; i*;; 
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flattened out for a hundred yards before going straight up three 
hundred yards to the ridge above. It was at the upper end of this 
flat bit of ground that I expected to find the kill, and with luck, 
the tiger. The long and diflacult climb up the valley through 
dense thickets of fbom bush and stunted bamboo had brought 
out a bath of sweat, and as it was not advisable to take on a job 
where quick firing might be necessary with sweaty hands, I sat 
down for a much-needed rest and for a smoke. 

The groimd in front of me was strewn with large smooth 
boulders among which a tiny stream meandered, forming 
wherever possible small crystal-clear pools. Shod with the thin- 
nest of rubber-soled shoes, the going over these boulders was 
ideal for my purpose, and when I had cooled and dried I set off 
to stalk the kill in the hope of finding the tiger lying asleep near 
it. When three-quarters of the ground had been covered I caught 
sight of the kill tucked away under a bank of ferns, and about 
twenty-five yards away from where the hill went steeply up to 
the ridge. The tiger was not in sight, and, very cautiously draw- 
ing level with the kill, I took up my position on a flat boulder to 
scan every inch of ground visible. 

The premonition of impending danger is too well known and 
established a fact to need any comment. For three or four 
minutes I had stood perfectly still vidth no thought of danger 
and then all at once I became aware that tlie tiger was lookhig 
at me at a very short range. The same sense that had conveyed 
the feeling of impending danger to me had evidently operated 
in the same way on the tiger and awakened him from hh sleep. 
To my left front were some dense bushes, growing on a bit of 
flat ground. On these bushes, distant fifteen to twenty feet firom 
me, and about the same distance from the kill, my interest 
centred. Presently die bushes were gendy stirred and the next 
second I caught sight of the tiger going at full speed up die steep 
hillside. Before I could get the rifle to bear on him he disappeared 
behind a creeper-covered tree, and it was not imtil he had 
covered about sixty yards that I again saw him, as he was spring- 
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ing up the face of a rock. At my shot he fell backwards and came 
roaring down the hill, bringing an avalanche of stones witli him. 
A broken back, I concluded; and just as I was wondering how 
best to deal with him when he should arrive all-of-a-heap at my 
feet, the roaring ceased, and the next minute, as much to my 
relief as to my disappointment, I saw him going full-out, and 
apparently unwounded, across the side of the hill. The momen- 
tary glimpses I caught of him offered no shot worth taking, and 
with a crash through some dry bamboos he disappeared roimd 
the shoulder of the hill into the next valley. 

I suhscquently found that my bullet, fired at an angle of 
seventy-five degrees, had hit the tiger on the left elbow and 
chipped out a section from that bone which some cynical humor- 
ist has named the “funny bone”. Carrying on, the bullet bad 
struck the rock and, splashing back, had delivered a smashing 
blow on the point of the jaw. Neither wound, however painful 
it may have been, was fatal, and the only result of my following 
up the very light blood trail into the next valley was to be 
growled at from a dense thorn thicket, to enter which would 
have been suicidal. 

My shot had been heard in the village and an expectant crowd 
were waiting for me on the ridge. They were even more dis- 
appointed, if that were possible, than I was at the failure of my 
carefully planned and as carefully executed stalk. 

On visiting the kill the following morning I was very pleased 
and not a little surprised to find that the tiger had returned to it 
during the night and taken a light meal. The only way now of 
getting a second shot was to sit up over the kill; and here a 
difficulty presented itself There were no suitable trees within 
convenient distance of the kill, and the very unpleasant experi- 
race I had had on a former occasion had effectively cured me of 
sitting at night on the ground for a man-eater. While still un- 
decided where to sit I heard the tiger call, some distance down 
tl)c valley up which I had climbed the previous day. The calling 
of the tiger offered me a very welcome chance of shootmg it in 
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the most pleasant way it is possible of bringing one of these 
animals to bag. Tbc conditions imder which a tiger can be called 
up are (a) when rampaging through the forest in search of a mate, 
and (b) when lightly wounded. It goes widiout saying that the 
sportsman must be able to call sufficiently well to deceive the 
tiger, and that the call must come &om a spot to which the 
tiger will quite naturally come — a dense thicket, or a patch of 
heavy grass — ^and that the sportsman must be prepared to take 
his shot at a very dose range, I am quite certain that many sports- 
men -will be sceptical of the statement I have made that a lightly 
wounded tiger will come to a call. I would ask all such to reserve 
their judgement until they have tried the experiment for them- 
selves. On the present occasion, however, though the tiger 
answered me, call for call, for upwards of an hour, he refused to 
come any nearer, and I attributed my failure to the fact that I was 
calling from the spot where the previous day the dger had met 
with an unfortunate experience. 

The tree I finally sdected was growing on the very edge of a 
perpendicular bank and had a convenient branch about eight 
feet fiom the ground. When sitting on this branch I should be 
thirty feet firom, and dircedy above, the boulder-strewn ravine 
up which I expected the tiger to come. The question of the tree 
setded, I returned to the ridge where I bad instructed my men 
to meet me with breakfast. 

By four o’clock in the evening I was comfortably seated on 
the branch and prepared for a long and a hard sit-up. Before 
leaving my men I had instructed them to cooce to me firom the 
ridge at sunrise next morning. If I answered with the call of a 
leopard they were to sit tight, but if they received no answer, 
they were to form two parties with as many villagers as they 
could collect and come down on either side of the v^ey, shout- 
ing and throwing stones. 

I have acquired the habit of sleeping in any position on a tree, 
and as I was tired the evening did not pass tmpleasantly. As the 
setting sim was gilding the hill-tops above me I was roused to 
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kill Mm tke confusion following on my shot would give me a 
sporting chance of climbing Mgher into die tree. Time dragged 
by on leaden feet, and, eventually tiring of prowling about the 
hillside and growling, the tiger sprang across a litde ravine on 
my left and a few minutes later I heard the welcome sound of a 
bone being cracked at the kill. At last I was able to relax in my 
uncomfortable position and the only sounds I heard for the rest 
of the night came from the direction of the kill. 

The sun had been up but a few minutes and the valley was 
s till in deep shadow when my men cooeed from the ridge, and 
almost immediately afterwards I caught sight of the tiger making 
off at a fast canter up, and across, the hill on my left. In the im- 
ccrtaiu light and widi my nighdong-strained eyes the shot was a 
very difficult one, but I took it, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bullet going home. Ttiming with a great roar, he came 
straight for my tree, and, as he was in the act of springing, the 
second bullet, with great good fortime, crashed into his chest. 
Diverted in Ms spring by the impact of the heavy bullet, the 
tiger struck the tree just short of me, and ricocheting off it went 
headlong into the valley below, where Ms fall was broken by 
one of the small pools already alluded to. He floundered out of 
the water, leaving it dyed red with Ms blood, and went lumber- 
ing down the valley and out of sight. 

Fifteen hours on the hard branch had cramped every muscle 
in my body, and it was not until I had swarmed down the tree, 
staining my clothes in the great gouts of blood the tiger had left 
on it, and had massaged my stiff limbs, that I was able to follow 
Mm. He had gone but a short distance, and I found Mm lying 
dead at the foot of a rock in another pool of water. 

Contrary to my orders, the men collected on the ridge, hearing 
my shot and die tiger’s roar followed by a second shot, came in 
a body down the hill. Arrived at the blood-stained tree, at the 
foot of wMch my soft hat was lying, they not unnaturally con- 
cluded I had been carried off by the tiger. Hearing their shouts 
of alarm I called out to them, and again they came running down 
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die valley, only to be brought up with a gasp of dismay when 
diey saw my blood-stained clothes. Reassured that I was not 
injured and that the blood on my clothes was not mine, a moment 
later they were crowding round the dger. A stout sapling was 
soon cut and lashed to it by creepers, and the dger, with no little 
difficulty and a great deal cf shendng. was carried rp the steep 
hill to ffie village. 
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The Overloaded Ark is the story of a six months' collecting trip 
made hy Gerald Diirrelland John Yealland to the great rain forests of 
the Cameroons, in West Africa, to bring back alive some of the animals, 
birds and reptiles of the region. A second reason for going mas that 
they had "both long cherished a dream to see Africa: not the white 
mans Africa, with its macadam roads, its cocktail bars, its express 
trains roaring through a landscape deminded of its flora and fauna by 
the beneficial influences of civilization" hut "one of those few remain- 
ing parts of the continent that had escaped this fate and remained more 
or less as it was when Africa was first discovered”. 

The Life and Death of Cholmondeley 

Shordy before we left our hill-top hut at Bakebe and travelled 
down to our last camp at Kumba, we had to stay ■with us a most 
unusual guest in the shape of Cholmondeley, known to his 
fticnds as Chumley. 

Chumley was a full-grosvn chimpanzee; his owner, a District 
OfBcer, was finding the ape’s large size rather awkward, and he 
wanted to send him to London Zoo as a present, so that he could 
visit the animal when he was back in England on leave. He wrote 
asking us if we would mind taking Chumley back with us when 
we left, and depositing him at his new home in London, and we 
replied that we would not mind at all. I don’t think diat either 
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Jolin or myself had the least idea how big Chumley was: I 
Imow that I visualized an ape of about tliree years old, standing 
about three feet high. I got a rude shock when Chumley moved 
in. 

He arrived in the back of a small van, seated sedately in a huge 
CTate. When die doors of his crate were opened and Chumley 
stepped out with all the ease and self-confidence of a film star, I 
was considerably shaken, for, standing on his bow legs in a 
normal slouching chimp position, he came up to my waist, and 
if he had straightened up, his head would have been on a level 
with my chest. He had huge arms, and must have measured at 
least twice my measurements round his hairy chest. Owing to 
bad tooth growth both sides of his face were swollen out of all 
proportion, and this gave him a weird pugilistic look. His eyes 
were small, deepset and intelligent; the top of his head was 
narly bald owing, I discovered later, to his habit of sitting and 
rubbing the palms of his hands backwards across his head, an 
exercise which seemed to afford him much pleasure and which 
he persisted in until the top of his skull was quite devoid of hair. 
This was no young chimp as I had expected, but a veteran of 
about eight or nine years old, fully mature, strong as a powerful 
man and, to judge by his expression, with considerable experi- 
ence of life. Although he was not exactly a nice chimp to look at 
(I had seen more handsome), he certainly had a terrific person- 
ality; it hit you as soon as you set eyes on him. His litde eyes 
looked at you with a great intelligence, and there seemed to be 
a glitter of ironic laughter in their depths that made one feel 
uncomfortable. 

He stood on the ground and surveyed his surroundings with 
a shrewd glance, and then he turned to me and held out one of 
bis soft, pmk-palmed hands to be shaken, with exactly that bored 
expression that one sees on the faces of professional hand-shakers. 
Round his neck was a thick chain, and its length drooped over 
the tailboard of the lorry and disappeared into the depths of his 
crate. With an animal of less personality than Chumley, this 
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would have been a sign of his subjugation, of his captivity. But 
Chumlcy wore the chain with the superb air of a Lord Mayor; 
after shaking my hand so professionally, he turned and pro- 
ceeded to pt^ the chain, which measured some fifteen feet, out 
of his mte. He gathered it up carefully into loops, hung it over 
one hand and proceeded to walk into the hut as if he ovraed it. 
Thus, in the first few minutes of arrival, Chumley had made us 
fed inferior, and had moved in not, we felt, because we wanted 
it, but because he did. I almost felt I ought to apologize for die 
mess on the table when he walked in. 

He seated himself in a chair, dropped his chain on the floor, 
and then looked hopefully at me. It was quite obvious that he 
expected some sort of refreshment after his tiring journey. I 
roared out to the kitchen for them to make a cup of tea, for I had 
been warned that Chumley had a great liking for the cup that 
cheers. Leaving him sitting in the chair and surveying our 
humble abode with ill-concealed disgust, I went out to his aate, 
and in it I found a tin plate and a battered tin mug of colossal 
proportions. When I returned to the hut bearing these Chumley 
brightened considerably, and even went so far as to praise me 
for my intelligence. 

‘Ooooooo, umph !’ he said, and then crossed his legs and con- 
tinued his inspection of the hut I sat down opposite him and 
produced a packet of cigarettes. As I was selecting one a long 
black arm was stretched across the table, and Chumley grunted 
in delight Wondering what he would do I handed him a dgar- 
ettc, and to my astonishment he put it carefully in the comer of 
his mouth. I Ut my smoke and handed Chu^ey the matches 
thinking that this would fool him. He opened the box, took out 
a match, struck it lit his cigarette, threw the matches down on 
the table, crossed his legs again and lay back in his chair inhaling 
thankfully, and blowing clouds of smoke out of his nose. Obvi- 
ously he had vices in 1 ^ make-up of which I had been kept in 
ignorance. 

Just at that moment Pious entered bearing die tray of tea: the 
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iocGcd up and dowm beating bis knuckles on the ground. Before 
he touched his dinner, however, he seized one of my hands in 
his and carried it to his mouth. With some trepidation I watched 
as he carefully put one of my fingers between his great teeth and 
very gendy bit it. Then I understood: in the chimpanzee world 
to place your finger between another ape’s teeth and to do the 
same with his, is a greeting and sign of trust, for to place a finger 
in such a vulnerable position is a sure display of your belief in the 
other's fiiendliness. So Chumley was flattering me by treating 
me as he would another chimp. Then he set to and soon polished 
offhis meal. When he had finished I sat beside him on the ground, 
and he went carefully through my pockets and examined every- 
thing I had on me. 

When I decided that it was time he went to bed he refused to 
give back a handkerchief which he had removed. He held it 
behind his back and passed it fiom one hand to the other as I 
tried to get it. Then, thinking that the action would setde the 
matter, he stuffed it hiuniedly into his mouth. I realized that if I 
gave in and let him keep the handkerchief he would think that 
he could get away with anything, so for half an hour I sat there 
plcadbg and cajoling with him, mitil eventually, very reluct- 
antly, he disgorged it, now very sodden and crumpled. After 
this I had no trouble with him; if he was playing with something 
that I wanted I would simply hold out my hand and ask him for 
it, and he would give it to me without any fuss. 

Now, I had known a great number of attractive and charming 
animak fiom mice to elephants, but I have never seen one to 
compare with Chumley for force and charm of personality, or 
for intelligence. After knowing him for a while you ceased to look 
upon him as an animal; you regarded him more as a wizened, 
imschievous, courdy old man, who had, for some reason best 
known to bimsclf, disguised himself as a chimpanzee. His man- 
ners were perfect: he would never grab his food and start 
guzzimg, as the other monkeys did, without first giving you a 
greeting, and thanking you with a series of his most expressive 
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“hoo Iioos”. Then he would cat delicately and slowly, pushing 
those pieces he did not want to the side of his plate with his 
fingers. His only breach of table manners came at the end of a 
meal, for then he would seize his empty mug and plate and hurl 
them as far away as possible. 

He had, of course, many habits which made him seem more 
human, and his smoking was one. He could light his cigarette 
widi matches or a lighter with equal facility, and then he would 
lie down on the ground on liis back, one arm under his head and 
his legs bent up and crossed, blowing great clouds of smoke into 
the sky, and occasionally examining the end of his cigarette 
professionally to sec if the ash needed removing. If it did he 
would perform tlic operation carefully with one finger-nail. Give 
him a bottle of lemonade and a glass, and he would pour himself 
out a drink with all the care and concentration of a world-famous 
barman mixing a cocktail. He was the only animal I have met 
that would think of sharing things with you: on many occasions, 
if I gave him a bunch of bananas or two or three mangoes, he 
would choose one and hold it out to me vrith an inquiring 
expression on his face, and he would grunt with satisfaction if 
I accepted it and sat down beside him on the groimd to eat 
it. 

Chumley had three aversions in life: coloured people, giant 
miUipedcs, and snakes. Africans he would tolerate, and he got a 
great kick out of attracting them widiin range and dien leaping 
at tliem with a ferodous scream. Not that I think he would ever 
have harmed them; he just hked to watch them run screaming 
in fear. But the trouble was that the Africans would tease him if 
dicy got the chance, and Chumley would get more and more 
cxdted, his hair would stand on end, he would sway firom side 
to side swinging his powerful arms and baring his great teeth, 
and then Heaven help the African who came too close. 

Giant milhpedcs fascinated him, but he could never bring 
himself to trust them whole-heartedly. The giant millipede looks 
not unlike a thin black pudding, with a fiinge of legs (a hundred 
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or so pairs) arranged along the underside, and a pair of short 
feelers in front. They were completely harmless creatures, mat 
would glide about on their numerous legs, their feelers waving 
about, and liked nothing so much as a redly rotten log of wood 
to feed on. However, their snake-like motion made them suspect 
in Chumley’s eyes, dthough he seemed to realize that they were 
not snakes. If I placed a couple on his box he would sit and watch 
them for ages, his Ups pursed, occasionally scratching himself. If 
one walked over the edge of the crate and fell to the ground, 
and then started to walk in his direction he would leap to his 
feet, retreat to the end of his chain, and scream loudly until I 
came and rescued him from the monster. 

Snakes, of course, worried him a lot and he would get really 
most upset if he saw me handling one, uttering plaintive cries 
and wringing his hands until I had put it down. If I showed him 
my hands after handling a snake he would always examine them 
carefully, I presume to make sure I had not been bitten. If, of 
course, the snake slid towards him he would nearly have a fit, 
his hair would stand on end, he would moan, and as it got closer, 
throw bits of grass and twig at it in a vain effort to stop its 
advance. One night he flatly refused to be shut in his box when 
it grew dark, a thing he had never done before. When I tried to 
force him in, thinking he was merely playing up, he led me to 
the door of the crate and, leaving me there, he retreated, pointing 
widi one hand and “hoo hoooing” loudly and in obvious fear. 
Investigating his blankets and banana-leff bed I discovered a 
small, blind burrowing snake coiled up in tie middle. This was 
a harmless creature, but Chumley was taking no chances. 

Not long after Chumley’s arrival he suddenly went off his 
food, lost all bis interest m life, and would spend all day crouched 
in liis crate. He would refuse all drink except about half a mug- 
ful of water a day. I was away at the time, and John’s frantic 
message brought me hurrying back, for John was not sure what 
the ape was suffering from, or how ill he really was. On my 
return I tried everything I knew to tempt Chumley to eat, for 
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he was growing visibly diinner. The staff was sent to search the 
country-side for ripe mangoes and pawpaws, and delicate fruit 
salads were concocted wiA great care by my own hands. But 
Chumley would not eat. Tliis went on for nearly a week, until 
I was re^y beginning to think we should lose him. Every even- 
ing I would force him to take a walk with me, but he was so 
weak that he had to sit down and rest every few yards. But I 
knew it would be fatal to let him lose all interest in hfe, for once 
an ape does that he is doomed. One evening before I went to 
take Chumley for his walk I opened a tin of Ryvita biscuits and 
concealed a dozen or so in my pockets. When we had walked 
some distance Chumley sat down and I sat beside him. As we 
both examined the view I took a biscuit from my pocket and 
started to eat it. He watched me; I think he was rather surprised 
when I did not offer him any, as I usually did, but finished it up 
and smacked my lips appreciatively. He moved nearer and started 
to go through my pockets, winch was in itself a good sign, for 
he had not done diat since the first day he had been taken ill. He 
found a biscuit, pulled it out, sniffed it, and then, to my delight, 
ate it up. He again broached my pocket and got another, which 
he also ate. Altogether he ate six, and for the next four days he 
existed on water and Ryvita. Then came the morning when he 
accepted, first his cup of tea, and then two bananas. I knew he 
was going to be all right. His appetite came back with a rush, 
and he ate us out of house and home for about two weeks, 
and then he returned to normal. I was very glad to have pulled 
him round, for we were due to leave for Kumba, and he was 
certainly in no condition to face the journey as thin as he had 
been. 

The day of our departure from Bakebe dawned, and when 
Chumley saw die lorry arrive to load the collection he realized 
he was in for one of liis favourite sports, a lorry ride. He hooted 
and yelled and danced on the end of his chain with excitement, 
and beat a wild tattoo on his crate, making as much noise as 
possible so that we should not overlook him. When everything 
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else had been loaded his crate was hoisted on board, and then he 
climbed into it, hooting delightedly. We started off, and we had 
not gone far before the staff, all clinging to the back and sides 01 
the vehicle, started to sing loudly, as they always did, and 
presently Chumley joined in with a prolonged and melodious 
hooting, which convulsed the staff In fact, the cook-mate found 
a singing chimpanzee so amusing that he fell off the hack of die 
lorry, and we had to stop and pick him up, covered with dust, 
but still mirthful. It was a good thing we were not going at 
any speed. 

On arrival at Kumha we had put at our disposal three school- 
houses belonging to the Basle mission, through the kindness of 
the Reverend Paul Schibler and his wife. On moving in, as 
always happened when you made a ficesh camp, there was com- 
plete chaos for a v/hile, and apart ffom numerous other things 
that had to be attended to, there was the question of water supply. 
While a suitable water-carrier was being employed, fimiished 
with tins, and told to do his job at the double, Chumley made it 
quite clear that he was very thirsty indeed. He was chained out- 
side, and had already attracted a large crowd of natives who had 
never seen a fully grown chimp before. In desperation I opened 
a bottle of beer and gave him that, and to my surprise he greeted 
its arrival with hoots of joy d smacked his lips over die frodn 
The lower the level fell in the hotde the more Chnmiey showed 
off, and the greater the crowd grew around him. Scon he was 
turning somersaults, and in between dancing a enriatn sort of 
side shuffle and dapping his hands. He was covered wifft beer 
froth, and enjoying hiinself hngely. Em dm dmnken jig earned 
me a lot of trouble, for it took Chmnley several hours to sob^ 
up and behave properly, and it took dree cclicemen to drterse 
the crowd of two hundred-odd cec'Ie who — er* w-d—^ -r — / 
our houses, making entry and e£t inmossihle. Af-w drat Ch""- 
h'ncvCT had anything stronger than k or lemctrk no 
how thirsty he became. 

It was not long a&r we setde-d in Zumha drat Sim ardved. 
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She was the youngest chimp I had ever seen : she could not walk, 
and was the proud possessor of four teeth only. She arrived in a 
basket out of which she peered widi wide-eyed interest, sucking 
her left foot. How she bad been kept alive by her native owner, 
who had been feeding her on a diet of mashed coco yam, I don’t 
know. Within an hour she was sucking away at a bottle full of 
warm milk, liberally laced with sugar and cod-liver oU. When 
I took her out to show her to Chumley he displayed no interest 
other than trying to poke her in the eye with his forefinger, so 
my hopes of a romantic attachment faded. 

To any mother who is sick of her squealing red-faced brat 
I would say, “Go and exchange it for a dumpanzcc like Sue: 
she will be half the trouble and give you just as much pleasure.” 
She spent the night in a warm basket, and the day on my bed, 
and there was never a murmur out of her. The only time she 
screamed, clenching her little fists and kicking her legs in gusts of 
fury, was on those occasions when I showed her the bottle and 
then discovered it was too hot for her to drink straight away. 
This was a crime, and Sue would let you know it. She had her 
fint feed at about seven o’clock in the morning, and her last feed 
at midnight. She would sleep right through the night, a trick 
that some human babies would do well to adopt. During the day, 
as I say, she would sprawl on my bed, lying there sucking her 
thumb or foot, or occasionally doing press-ups on the edge of 
the bed to get her arm muscles in trim for feeding time. Most 
of the day, however, she just slept. 

Her face, hands, and feet were pink, and she had a thick coat 
of wiry black hair. On her head this looked as though it had been 
parted in the middle and then cut in a fringe over her large ears. 
She reminded me of a solemn-ftced Japanese doll. At first sight 
her tender years (or months) had rather put me off, as I felt Aat 
she would require endless attention which I had not the time to 
give her. But, as it turned out, she was considerably less trouble 
than any of the other animals. The anim al staff were so captivated 
by her tiiat they would fight for die privilege of giving her a 
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bottle, and I even found John, on more than one occasmn, 
prodding her fat tummy and muttering baby talk at her, when 

he thought I was not wnthin earshot. 

Chunilcy was, I tliinh, a little jealous of Sue, but he w^as too 
much of a gentleman to show it Not long after her arrival, how- 
ever, London Zoo’s official collector arrived in the Cameroons, 
and with great regret I handed Chumley over to be transported 
back to England. I did not see him again for over four montb, 
and then I went to visit him in fhe sanatorium at Regent’s Park. 
He had a great straw-filled room to live in, and was immensely 
popular with the sanatorium staff. I did not think that he would 
recognize me, for when he had last seen me I had been dad in 
tropical Idt and sporting a beard and moustache, and now I was 
clean-shaven and wearing the garb of a dvilized man. But recog- 
nize me he did, for he whirled around his room like a dervish 
when he saw me and then came rushing across to give me his 
old greeting, gendy biting my finger. We sat in the straw and 
I gave him some sugar I had brought for him, and then we 
smoked a dgarette together while he removed my shoes and 
examined my feet and legs to make sure there was nothing 
wrong with them. Then he took his dgarette butt and carefully 
put it out in one comer of his room, well away firom the straw. 
Wlicn the time came to go, he shook hands wtith me formally 
and watched my departure through the crack in the door. 
Shordy after he was moved to the monkey-house, and so he 
could receive no more visitors in his private room. 

I never saw Chumley again, but I know his history: he became 
a peat television star, going down to Alexandra Palace and 
dobg his act in firont of the cameras hke an old trouper. Then 
liis teeth started to worry him, and so he was moved from the 
monkey-house back to the sanatorium to have an operation. 
One day, feeling bored with life, he broke out and sallied forth 
acr^Dss Regent’s Park. When he reached the main road he found 
a bus conveniendy at hand, so he swung himself aboard; but 
ms presence caused such horror amongst the occupants of the 
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bus tint be got cxdtcd and forgot himself so far as to bite some- 
one. If only people would realize tint to scream and p-anic is tire 
best wny of provoking an attack from any wdld animal. Leasing 
tin bus and its now blood-stained passengers, Chumlcy w.alkcd 
dowm the road, made a pass at a lady witir a pram (who nc.arly 
fainted) and was w.andcring about to see what else he could do 
to liven life up for Londoners, when a member of die s-anatorium 
staff arrived on die scene. By now I expect Chumlcy had rc.alizcd 
dnt dwlizcd people avere no decent company for a well-brought- 
up dump, so he took his keeper’s hand and walked back home. 
After dais he asns branded as not safe .and sent back to die 
monkey-house. But he had not finished aantli publidty yet, for 
some time later he had to go back to die sanatorium for yet 
more trcatmait on his teeth, and he dedded to repeat liis litdc 
escapade. 

It was Christmas Eve and Clumilcy obdously had memories 
of edict and more convivial fcsdiddcs, probably spent at some 
dub in die dcpdis of Africa. An>’way, he dedded diat if he had 
a a\*alk round London on Christmas Eve, season of goodunll, he 
might run across someone who would offer liim a beer. So he 
broke open his c;igc and set off once more across Regards Park. 
At Gloucester Gate he looked about hopefully for a bus, but 
dierc u-as not one in sight. But dicrc were some cars parked dierc 
and Chumlcy approached diem .and beat on die doors dgor- 
ously, in the hope diat die ocaip.ants would opai up and offer 
him a lift. Chumlcy loved a ride in any sort of conveyance. 
But the foolish humans misconstrued liis actions: dierc he was 
full of Christmas spirit, asking for a Uft, and all dicy could do 
wais to uitid up dieir ssandow's and yell for help. Tliis, diought 
Chumlcy, was a d.anui poor way to show a fellow die traditional 
British hospitality. But before he had time to explain liis mission 
to die car owners, a panting posse of keepers .arrived, and he was 
biuidled back to die Zoo. Chumlcy had escaped tivicc, and dicy 
were not going to risk it happening again: from bang a fine, 
intcUigait animal, good aioiigh to be displayed on television, 
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he had suddenly become (by reason of his escapades) a fierce and 
untrustworthy monster, he might escape yet again and bite 
some worthy citizen, so rather than risk this Chinnlcy was 
sentenced to death and shot. 


K 
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that people go to the hospital with less complaint than they go 
to the hotel. 

"When guests come to North Borneo not only their housing 
but their transportation usually becomes the responsibility of the 
people who ate resident here. There are 124 miles of railroad 
track, including sidings and switches, in the entire state of North 
Borneo. This railroad connects Jesselton on the west coast with 
Mclalap, towards the interior. Tliere are 102 miles of metalled 
roads in the entire state, of which roadage Sandakan, the capital, 
boasts as its own about seventeen miles. Consequently we do not 
take buses and streetcars when we travel in North Borneo. We 
go in either launches or small native-manned boats up the rivers, 
or walk through the jungle, or if there is a bridle path, and there 
usually is not, we may ride small native ponies from the like of 
which my own feet dangle almost to die ground. These forms of 
travel are not only slow but they require that we transport our 
living accommodations with us, which necessitates the employ- 
ment of native kulis who carry the luggage on foot. The arrange- 
ments for these carrying kulis are best made through the auspices 
of die Government, as the natives are not enthusiastic about 
carrying luggage even although paid to do so. Consequendy the 
travel of visitors in the state of North Borneo is almost entirely 
dependent upon the co-operation and personal assistance of the 
Government. 

Borneo is frequendy visited by expeditions both popular and 
scientific. Until recendy litde scientific work has been carried 
out here, and the island is of growing interest to students of 
anthropology, ethnology, zoology, and geology. These visiting 
cxpcditionarics fall into two groups — ^those who take care of 
diemselves, and those whom we take care of. Osa and Martin 
Jolinson were the shining examples of visitors who took care of 

themselves, and who left many of us in debt to them for their 
kindness. 

For some months whenever I opened an American pictorial 
I would come upon the picture of our refiigerator surrounded by 
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Osa and seven Muruts eating ice cream. The test of the pictures 
would advise me that this well-known brand of herosene-bum- 
ing refrigerator had manufactured ice for the pagans of North 
Borneo, and added ice cream to die diet list of the head-hunters. 

Retired from public life now, the refrigerator stands in our 
panCty and relaxes comfortably into middle-aged obscurity. It is 
a valued and respected member of the community, but its day 
for the headlines has passed. In our home it has never produced 
the same ice cream which it did under Osa's hand, for there isn’t 
the same fine enthusiasm in my touch. Osa, who had a way with 
food, and whose camp pantry made my home godown look like 
scraps from the rich man’s table, did things with a magnificent 
gesture. I have never forgotten the si2C of the soda biscuits on 
which we ate caviar, sitting on camp-stools in their jimglc camp 
at Abai. 

Abai Camp (knovra asJohnsonviUe) was created by the Martin 
Johnsons in 193 s as a headquarters for the moving pictures they 
made of the Borneo jungle. The camp was on the Kinabatangan 
River, about fifty miles from Sandakan. They cleared the jungle 
there and built a small village, with its own electric light plant, 
half a dozen bungalows, and vegetable and flower gardens 
planted by Osa. There the Johnsons, the film sound engineer, th'’ 
airplane pilot, half the unemployed of Sandakan, and all tli 
animals obtainable by capture or purchase in North Borneo c 
Malaya, spent almost a year. 

The animals were everywhere, cither in cages or loose, accorc 
tag to their supposed state of amiability. Osa was always bein 
chewed up by various ones because she would embrace thcr 
without paying attention to the animal’s mood. Osa, with lu 
cheek against a large Siamese ape, tickling it and saying “Kooclr 
koochi-itsy-bitsy-muwer’s babyl” telhng Martin what to c! 
about a reel of film, shouting to the cook how to mix the butt-, 
in the cake, and telling me that she was going to buy a mink co: 
as soon as she arrived in New York, while the ape was obviousl 
making up his (hstracted mind to wallop her one — Osa was a 
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awesome sight. She was completely without fear of the anirnnls, 
and sometimes, I thought, v.-ithout discretion. However, she was 
the one to get bitten, and she never compL-iincd. 

One day at Abai the)* were photognpliing five oningutans in 
an artificially erected tree in camp. A boy stood beneath tlic tree 
widi the end of an electric cord wliich w.ts wired to carr)* a slight 
charge of electricity. When the orangutans grc\v restless in the 
tree and started to chmb down, the boy would reach up and 
shock them with the wire. At each success the boy gained con- 
fidence and the orangutans lost it. 

Finally die largest and most influential of diem decided to be 
fooled with no longer, and began a determined descent. The 
boy climbed up the tree tow'ard him, not rc-ilizing that the wire 
must be grounded on earth to carry die electrical charge. When 
he reached die orangutan he found he was tickling die angr)’ 
beast widi a powerless piece of wire. Tlie orangutan pushed the 
boy out of the tree, and came angrily dowTi. 

We all, widi the exception of die airplane pilot, ran for one of 
the bimgalows. For Ac pilot Ac oraiigiian )i.id developed a 
demonstrative and somewhat maudlin aSiclion. 'Wl.cn the pilot 
stood his ground and teaclicd a hand out for Ac rained beast Ae 
orang mSlldy took Ac hand and walked beside him wi.li > 
sheepish depression on his 6cc winch seemed to say. Ijns. can | 
expL it.fcUows! Love mustbeo-pcnenced to be under.tood 

L last Aing I heard Aat night » 1 waUted dosw. Ae p,A 
from Ae dining house to Ac sleeping bunplow was h^Johii.on 
..llio g after ml "Wait for Ac boy wiA Ae lantern me bn. a- 
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through his hack, and the rat was alive and hearty. The cage had 
been so small that the reptile could not move firedy enough to 
catch the rat 

The last afternoon the Johnsons were in Sandakan they came 
to our garden to try to m^e a soimd record of the song of Anjibi, 
our large female ape. Martin said that he had had difficulty in 
obtaining a record of die song of the gibbon apes, as they will not 
sing in strange surroundings, or if they are terrified. Ordinarily 
widi the coming of the fint morning sim our Anjibi may be 
heard all over Sandakan. But that afternoon, widi an opportunity 
to sing a song which would be heard all over the world, she 
sulked shyly and refused a note. I do not now know, as we have 
not seen Martin’s film in Borneo, whether his sound track did 
ever produce that lovely jungle song which is so haunting and 
so wild. 

Osa was the most generous person I ever knew, and when she 
and Martin left Borneo our pantry was swollen with American 
delicacies of botded watermelon pickle, maple syrup, popcorn, 
com meal, California ripe olives, and Boston clam chowder, and 
my dressing-table had Fifth Avenue beauty creams and lotions 
such as it had never seen before. 

Martin’s words were, “My time is money; I pay for speed,” 
which is an iconoclastic idea in the tropics. NaturaUy they upset 
all Borneo standards for the treatment of servants and helpers. 
Martin would swear at them and threaten to beat them up at one 
moment, and vwite gift cheques for them the next. When in 
Sandakan Osa showered clothing on the female servants; she let 
the amah iron in the living room and hang the washing on the 
front verandah; she wore a zebra-striped silk dress to Govern- 
ment House and stood in the middle of the drawing-room there 
and brayed like a zebra, and everybody liked it. 

The Jolinsons’ plane was the first to fly regularly in North 
Borneo. They were fearless in its use themselves, and generous 
in giving guest flights to the rest of us. Everything about the two 
of them was big, except Osa’s physical stature. 
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They were two rare and real human beings; I think they 
would be recognized as such in any place, and certainly they 
were so recognized in Sandakan. 

When the word came by radio that Martin Johnson had been 
killed in an airplane accident his old servants came to us for 
verification of the news. No written tribute could have said more 
for him than their repeated words, “He was so good to us. 

One Sunday shortly after we had received the broadcast of 
Martin Jolinson’s death I was engaged in the struggle with home 
mail when Arusap interrupted me to say that Saudin had returned 
ftom my coimtry with news of its strange doings. We called 
him in, and Harry and I spent all morning listening to his com- 
ments about what he had seen. 

Saudin is an aborigine of North Borneo, and a member of the 
Murut tribe of native hiU people, one of the twenty-odd tribes 
of Borneo natives. He comes firom Kampong Ambual, a Murut 
village in the interior which harbours about thirty of his people. 
Isolated ftom coastal contact with civilization, Kampong Am- 
bual is self-supplying and self-sufficing. Saudin has Hved most of 
his life in this small hamlet, where his experience of sophistication 
has been at worst a nuld carousal induced by too much native- 
made rice beer during the harvest season. 

A few years ago Saudin came to Sandakan, and, his reputation 
being excellent, he was here employed by the Johnsons to take 
care of tlie wild animals captured or purchased by them for their 
film. Saudin later accompanied the expedition on its return trip 
to the United States as a caretaker to the animals on the voyage, 
and remained in New York for ffiree months in the Johnsons’ 
charge. 

When Saudin came up to our bungalow in Sandakan to tell 
us of liis adventures in the outer world he had put away his store 
clodics and returned again to bare feet and singlet and brief 
cotton trunks. His manner retained its old native courtesy, and 
his attitude in presenting his tale of America was that of a Marco 
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Polo who scarcely expects his words to be believed. Saudin told 
us his story spealdag ia Malay, which is not the Murut tongue, 
but is the language most generally used in Borneo. For such 
words as “elevator" and “Central Park Zoo” we have no local 
equivalent, but Saudin had gathered the English words into his 
vocabulary with unconscious erudition. 

I tell the story, as nearly as possible in translation, in Saudin’s 
words. 

Saudin Speaks: When I came to Sandakan from Kampong Am- 
bual, I thought that Sandakan was a big place. But when I went 
from Sandakan to Singapore, I thought that was a very big place, 
probably the biggest place there was. At the great size of Smg.i- 
pore I was not surprised, because many Malays come to Borneo 
from there and tell much about it. Then we went from Singapore 
to Capetown, and that was even more mighty. So I asked men, 
was America as great as that? And men answered me that it was 
even greater. And now that I return to Borneo from America 
I think that Sandakan is only as big as the end of my little finger. 

We left Singapore on a very big boat. White men did the 
work of natives on this boat, and spoke a language which was 
not English. We sailed to Colombo, a place I did not know of 
before, but a very fine place indeed, and I bought bananas and 
coconuts and ate them there. Then the boat sailed on again and 
we came to India. I did not see very much of India because the 
animals were sick and I was busy talcing care of them. Sally, one 
of the orangutans, was very sick in her stomach and everything 
she ate came out like water, and she died. So I could not go into 
India, but I think it is only a small place, probably like Kudat, 
and that all the natives had come down to meet the boat ■ 

After India we sailed on farther and farther, and the waves 
became very tall, and the captain said to tdl men that a storm 
was coming. I saw black mountains ahead, and I said, “We are 
running into mountains!” But men said, “No, that is fog.” And 
it was fog. In that fog we met a very cold climate, and taller and 
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taller waves, and a stronger and stronger storm. Tlic boat tlircw 
itself from side to side for many days. I was very sick, and tlie 
animals were very sick, and nine small monkeys died, and the 
orangutan from Kudat died, but I did not. But I was very glad 
when we arrived at Capetown, which is Africa. 

In the distance I could sec that Capetown was white and shin- 
ing, and the only thing that I knew that was like that was the 
stone-water that white men use and call ice. So I said, “There is 
ice on everything there 1 ” But men said, “No, that is the houses 
and the streets shining in the sim.” And so it was. 

Mr, Johnson took me to land at Capetown, and there the man 
said I could not land because I was Chinese. I said I was not 
Chinese, I was Malay. Then I could land. But always it was like 
this and men would t hink that I was Chinese. I never told men 


that I was a man of the Muruts because it seems that nobody 
knows about Muruts, but all people know about Chinese, So I 
said I was Malay because some people know about Malays. 

In Capetown it was a very cold climate, and both the animals 
and I shivered. I had a shirt and trousers and this is a great deal 
for a Murut to wear, but it was not enough. Mr. Johnson asked 
me if I had any more clothes, and when I said no he took me to 
a store and bought me many clothes. He bought me shirts and 
trousen, and short coats, and a very long black coat which hung 
down to my feet and had big shoulders and was very handsome, 
and a hat and nine neckties. He told me that I must close my 
shirt and tie up my necktie around my neck v/hen I was in Cape- 
tovTi, as this is the custom there. All my nev/ clothes cost 
nineteen pounds, nine shillings, and sixpence. 


We left Capetown and the ship sailed on until v/c came to 
Dakar, which is also Africa, but is very hot. So I said to men, 
‘Why is it so cold in one place and so hot in another place?” 
And men said, “Wdi, because it just is that w^ay.” So I said, 
"Yes, probably that is just the way it is.'"' 

This time we were cn the ship man}' dzyz, and frien we came 
to America. When we were going to land the customs man said 
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to me, “You ate CMuesc*, you cannot land.” So Mr. Johnson 
said, “No, he is Malay, and I will send Mm back to Borneo in 
three months.” The customs man said, “Can you speak English 
and read and write?” I said, “Yes, a little.” He said, “Read this,” 
and handed me my passport. I could not read it, but I remem- 
bered what was on it, because Mr. Johnson had told me, and I 
said what was on it to the man. Then the man said, “O.K. Come 
into America!” 

So we entered into America and went to a veiy great village 
with a thousand thousand lights. It was night when we arrived, 
but when I looked up at the sky above diis village it was very 
bright and red and sparkling and there was light everywhere. 
And I said, “Is tMs morning?” And they said, “No, tMs is New 
York!” 

I was so astonished by New York that I just wanted to look 
and look and look at it. I forgot all about feeding the animals and 
my work. Every night men had their names put in the sky with 
bright lights so that they would not be forgotten, because there 
arc so many people in New York that it would be easy to forget 
some of them. All the time there was a great noise made by 
motor cars and buses and trains. There were trains above me on 
bridges, there were trains below me, and there were more trains 
that were below the trains that were below. Always the trains 
were very full of people. I think if the trains all stopped and the 
people got off them there would be no space in New York for 
all tlie people. So the people take turns living in the trains. I used 
to walk and walk because I was afiraid to get on those trains to 
ride, as I did not know how to get off or where I should be when 
I did, or if I might have to live on one. 

The streets were very clean. They washed and polished them 
every morning. I thought there could be no sickness there with 
everything so clean. 

The buildings were very tall. Sometimes I had to go up and 
doum in what men call an elevator. This is a little room drat you 
get into, and very suddenly it goes up. And when it stops your 
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stomach does not stop. But when it goes down you 
cvcrytliing has gone out of you. It is much worse tnsn 
planc. I was always afraid in it^ but said no t il in g because I 
thought men would say, “He is just a jungle man! ^ 

In winter there is a very cold climate in New loxL Ctan I 
shivered and was cold al^ough I wore many douis ana ^ 
handsome black coat. All men wore heavy dodies and coas £ke 
mine which himg down to their knees. But truly I was astenrsnee 
at the women! They did not wear many dofrres esren: arrmun 
their necks, where ^ey wore the sHus o^ — ^ '■ ’ ■= ^ ^ 
very little under this, because the wind 
stockings were just like nothing. Truly I 
did not feel cold. 

In New York we put Mr. Johnson’s arinaal' in Gnnnml Pa 
Zoo, and I went there everv dav to tab^ A=— i - 
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Park Zoo, because if I could End tar 
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■whicli was near it. The policeman said it was twelve blocks 
away, so I said, “Thank you very much,” and walked on some 
more. Then I asked anoAer policeman and he said nine blocks 
ferther, and I walked some more. But the next policeman I asked 
said, “Here is Central Park Zoo!” And there I was at the Zoo, 
but I did not recognize it with the lights on. So then I foxmd my 
house, which I think was very good fortune, because I had indeed 
been lost. 

One day newspapermen came to talk to me, and they said, 
“Do you like New York? What do you like the best?” And I 
said, “Yes, I like New York, and I like best the red electric light 
signs that run like streams of fire, and the lights that chase each 
odicr around like small animals.” 

One day I was out walking and I came to a large place with 
many horses in it. I said to a man with a uniform, “Can I enter?” 
And he said, “You must buy a ticket.” I said, “I will buy a ticket 
Now can I enter?" And he said, “Sure !” So I entered and I saw 
large and wonderful horses, and handsome men with beautiful 
coloured uniforms. They played music and the horses danced to 
the music. I think the horses in New York are smarter than arc 
the policemen in my country. So I struck my hands together the 
way people did, with astonishment and joy. When the playing 
was finished all the people wanted to leave at once in a great 
hurry, and everybody pushed everybody and I fell down. A man 
picked me up, and I said, “Thank you very much,” and went 
home. 

I went also to see boxing and wrestling. Boxing is all right, 
but wrestling is too rough. In my country we do not act like that 
unless we wish to kill men. 

One day a man fell down in the streets and lay there wounded. 
Everybody just looked at him and walked on. So I looked at 
him and walked on too, because I was afiraid if I stayed near him 
people would think that I had wounded him. Afterwards I told 
Mr. Johnson and he said, “People get killed here every day !” 

I was out walking one day and met a man who was drunk, the 
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same as a man is in Borneo wlien he drinks too much rice beer. 
The man said, “You are a Fih'pino like me!” I said, ‘ No, I am 
a Malay.” He said, “No, you are a Filipino!” I said, “You arc 
drunk. You had better go home. Don’t you know that people 
get killed here every day?” But he didn’t go home, and he 
wanted to fight me because I wasn’t a Filipino. So I ran and 
stood by an important man in a uniform who stood at the door 
of a hotel. I stood very close to diis important man, and as he 
wouldn’t let the drunken Filipino come to the hotel he couldn’t 
fight me. 

Mr. Johnson took me to eat at a place where you put money 
in a hole and take out a plate of food. The different holes have 
names on them to tell you what foods are concealed within. We 
had vegetable and potato and meat all cooked together in a flour 
wrapping which they call a pie. I think this place was very cun- 
ning indeed, because the hole to receive a ten-cent piece was so 
smfll that you could not put in a five-cent piece, and the hole for 
the five-cent piece did not answer if you put in a one-cent piece. 

One time a man gave me some wine to drink. I drank a little, 
and then I remembered about die many motor cars and trains 
outside, the great noise and confusion, and the people who got 
killed there every day. And I was afraid I might be hit, lost, or 
killed if I drank any more, so I didn’t drink any more. 

Mr. Johnson took me to a club where they were going to talk 
to people about Borneo. When we arrived he told me that I 
must stand up and talk to them in Malay. I said that it was useless 
for me to do so, because they did not understand Malay. But he 
said that I must speak in Mflay and then he would tell them in 
English what I said. I was afraid and ashamed because there were 
many people there and I am not practised in speaking to many, 
people. But although I shivered as with cold, I talked, and I told 
them about my village with only thirty people in it, which was 
so small that I was astonished that they wished to hear about it, 
Md when I finished they struck their hands together to show 
that they were pleased, and I sat down and Mr. Johnson talked. 
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He showed them a roll of his film about the birds’-nest caves at 
Gomantong, and the proboscis monkeys, and the walking fish. 
Afterwards people came up to me and said, “We liked what you 
said tonight. What did you say? Was that Chinese you were 
speaking? Are you Chinese?” So I said, “No, I am Malay. Thank 
you very much.” 

Mr. Jim, who used to drive the flying-ship in Borneo, was 
in New York too, but he did not live there. One day we flew 
firom New York to his home in a very large flying-ship, much 
larger than Mr. Johnson’s, with many people in it. I was not 
afraid because I was used to flying before, but it was very diflerent 
firom flying over Borneo. In my country I looked down on 
jungle trees and rivers of which I am not afraid, but here I looked 
down on buddings and trains which would be difficult to fall 
upon with comfort. In New York there were snow and ice on 
the wings of the flying-ship. It was very rough weather, the 
same as on our boat before coming to Capetown, and I was sick, 
but I did not vomit. We went many miles before coming to Mr. 
Jim’s village, but I do not remember the name of this village. 
We went into his house and his people gave us food and drink. 
But I was ashamed to eat with them because I did not know how 
to eat the food cleverly as they did, because all my life in my 
country I was accustomed to eat with my fingers. It is difficult to 
carry the food with those small weapons to the mouth, I did not 
wish to be rude by not eating the food after their custom, so I 
pretended I was not very hungry, and I went to bed soon. The 
next day we returned to New York 

One day Mrs. Johnson came to the hotel to take me to talk 
to some women. I was following after her, but for one minute 
I looked away and when I looked back I couldn’t see her. Then 
I saw her again and followed her until she turned upon me with 
anger. Then I saw it wasn’t Mrs. Johnson, but a strange woman. 
So I feared I was lost again, but Mrs. Johnson ran after us and 
she said to me, "Why do you not follow me?” I said, “I thought 
I was following you, because this other woman looks just fficc 
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you.” And Mrs. Jolmson looked at her and said, Htimpli! I 
don’t think so!” 

For two weeks I was sicL They took me to the hospital, but 
I didn’t stay there because I was aJ&aid to, as people were d}*ing 
there. So I got up from the bed and walked back to my house 
and I was sick there. My bowels were like water, because I had 
dysentery. The doctor came to see me many times and after two 
weeks I was well. 

One day Mr. Johnson said to me that in two days he must put 
me on a ship to return to Borneo, I was very sad to hear this 
because he was very good to me, and America was so asto n i sh i n g. 

I cried like a child and I couldn’t eat anything. Pint I thought 
tliat I would stay in America and work, but the next day I 
thought, “Well, never mind, if he says I must go, I will go.” 

This was the day before the New Year and he bought me a 
watch for a present, I went to Times Square that night to see the 
New York people make a holiday. There were so many people 
that I was frightened and wanted to return to my house. I could 
not return because we were like fish caught in a fish trap. Men 
blew things in my ears that made the noise of goats. I said to 
them, “Don’t do that!” And they said, “Don’t you like that? 
Don’t you do this in your country?” And I said, “No !” I wanted 
to go home to bed, but I couldn’t go home all that night, I 
couldn’t go home imtil one o’clock in the morning, because it 
was New Year in New York and you can’t go home on New 
Year in New York. 

That was the first day of the first month, and I was sad because 
I had to sail for Borneo that day. Mr. Johnson took my hand and 
said "Selamat helayar” in Malay, and I said “Good-bye” in 
English, which I think was polite. Mrs. Johnson took me to the 
Dutch ship Kota Djaudi, and I felt so sad to leave them that I 
forgot to take my two blankets, two pillows, and my rubber 
shoK but I remembered my nine neckties and my bie hat and 
my black coat. 

So I sailed for home, and when the ship arrived at Singapore 
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1 took a letter to a man there from Mr. Johnson. The man took 
, the letter, and after he read it he said, “Don’t you know that this 
man is already dead? He fell in a flying-ship many days ago, and 
he is already dead.’’ 

And I just looked at him and I could not talk at all because I 
fdt so sad and terrified. I could not believe that it was so. But I 
. asked many men, and all men answered me that this was true. 
Then I cried like a child for two days and could not cat or sleep. 
And now I know my heart will dways be sad for this man. 

Now I will go back to my village and see my people. I will 
buy more buffaloes and plant more rice. When the harvest season 
comes I win harvest my rice, and I wiU drink rice beer and take 
a wife. But altliough I will live as all men do here; never vnll 
I forget America. 




